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Art.I.—The Primitive Doctrine of Justification, Investigated: rela- 
tively to the several Definitions of the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England ; and with a Special Reference to the Opinions of the late 
Mr. Knox, as published in his Remains. By Grorce StTaniny 
Fasrr, B.D. Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salis- 
bury. Pp. li. 284. London: Seeley and Burnside. 8vo. 1837. 


Ir a doubt were entertained respecting the opinions of a deceased 
statesman, as developed in his epistolary correspondence, and it were 
possible to obtain from some surviving friend, with whom he had been 
in the habit of frequent intercourse, a solution of the difficulty, the tes- 
timony of such friend would very reasonably be admitted as conclusive 
evidence of the real sentiments of the writer. Such testimony would, 
at all events, be allowed to preponderate immeasurably over any counter 
interpretation, which, at some considerable distance of time, should be 
put upon them. It would be impossible, for instance, to adduce the 
writings of Lord Bacon, or of Bishop Jewel, after a lapse of so many 
years from the period of their publication, in support of any new-fangled 
theories, which their contemporaries, or immediate successors, never 
dreamt of attributing to them. By parity of argument, it is far more 
rational to follow an exposition which Polycarp may have given of the 
doctrines maintained by his friend and instructor St. John, or the tes- 
timony of Clement, to the import of “ things hard to be understood,” in 
the Epistles of St. Paul, than the unsupported fallacies of later times, 
and the traditional illusions of the Church of Rome, Any of the chris- 
tian doctrines, which were held with undeviating consent from the first 
ages of the Gospel, and may be traced in the same sense and spirit 
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130 Faber on Justification. 


throughout the writings of the Standard Fathers of the first four cen- 
turies, may fairly be viewed as exhibiting the real mind of Scripture ; 
and this principle of written testimony, in due subservience to Holy 
Writ, as contra-distinguished from unwritten tradition, which the chair 
of St. Peter upholds above the Word of Truth itself, is precisely what 
the Church of England recommends to the investigation of her Clergy. 
Her Canons enjoin that nothing be taught as an article of faith, save 
what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and 
what in the way of interpretation the Catholic Fathers and Ancient 
Bishops collected from it. (Canon XIX. a.p. 1571.) 

An appeal to primitive antiquity, in support of the Orthodox Apo- 
stolical Faith of the Anglican Church, has been made of late years with 
a most beneficial and powerful effect, and by none more successfully 
than by the late Professor Burton, in his “ Ante-Nicene Testimonies,” 
and by Mr. Faber, in his treatise on the “* Primitive Doctrine of Elec- 
tion.” Nothing indeed can speak more plainly to the value and the 
importance of this mode of testing the christian doctrines, and to the 
sound judgment and cogent reasoning with which it has been applied 
by Mr. Faber, than the fact of his receiving two requisitions, from 
different and independent quarters—one privately, by letter; the other 
publicly, through the press—earnestly calling upon him, as the person 
best qualified for the task, to try the doctrine of justification by the 
same standard. The exposition of this doctrine, as expounded by Mr. 
Knox, the friend and pupil of Bishop Jebb, will naturally claim con- 
siderable attention ; and consequently, being essentially identical with 
the unscriptural views of the Church of Rome, must be calculated to 
produce the most mischievous results. We cannot, therefore, be too 
thankful for the ready acceptance with which the learned champion of 
our Reformed Faith had met the challenge of his clerical brethren—who, 
by the way, were wholly unknown to him—even before Mr. Hornby, 
the editor of Knox’s “ Remains,” had unconsciously backed their re- 
quest. This gentleman, after adverting to the increasing attention with 
which the voice of antiquity has lately been heard, expresses a hope 
that the advocates of this principle of interpretation ‘‘ will not push it 
too far.” ‘ The just principle,” says Mr. Faber, “ is pushed too far, 
whenever it advances beyond an appeal to unanimous Antiquity for 
THE Ricut InterPrReTaTION oF Doorrinat Scripture ;” and, in 
order to satisfy those who may entertain a like “‘ hope,” which seems to 
betray very much the character of a “ fear,” he has shown in what its 
legitimate exercise consists. 

Against the Romanist, the Church of England confines the testimony of the 
Ancients to “the bare interpretation of Scripture :” rejecting all pretended 
Tradition whether written or oral, which purports to be “an apostolical deposit 


independent of and distinct from Scripture,” and which propounds “a body of 
doctrines that Scripture no where recognises and no where teaches.” 
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Against the vulgar and (I fear) too much self-satisfied Protestant, who, as he 
sometimes classically phrases it, invites us to “ throw the Fathers overboard” 
for the better understanding of the Bible, just as we might profitably burn 
Thucydides by way of thus acquiring a clearer knowledge of the Pelopon- 
nesian War: against the crude speculatist of this stamp, she insists; that, 
when Primitive Antiquity is unanimous in deducing a given doctrine from the 
words of Scripture, we are bound, even on the principles of plain common sense, 
to receive that deduction as the undoubted mind of Scripture, instead of resort- 
ing to the strange wild scheme of “ Insulated Private Judgment,” which inevi- 
tably places, on the same footing of authority, the sound doctrine of “ Christ’s 
Essential Godhead,” and what of old was termed “The God-denying Apo- 
stasy :” for, if the process of Insulated Private Judgment (a Judgment, which 
may freely set the unanimous testimony of Antiquity at defiance) is to be 
adopted, Tons not how even the Orthodox himself, if he has the good fortune 
to be Orthodox only on such a plan, can consistently refuse to the Socinian the 
identical right and privilege which he claims for himself; he must, so far as I 
can understand the merits of the case, admit the Socinian’s principle of inter- 
pretation to be as valid as his own, for, in simple verity, they are neither more 
nor less than identical.—Pp, xxxviil. xxxix. 


Taking advantage of a somewhat startling concession of Mr. Milner, 
relative to the disappearance of the forensic notion of justification from 
the end of the first century until the time of the Reformation, Mr. Knox 
has ventured to take it for granted that the doctrine of a moral justifi- 
cation, of which he is the advocate, was invariably received in the 
christian Church. ‘‘ Zhen,” i.e. at the Reformation, “ then, for the 
first time, after the lapse of fourteen centuries, the theory of a Doctrinal 
Faith, giving ease to the conscience, through reliance on what Christ 
had done to satisfy Divine justice, became popular.” Before we pro- 
ceed to verify this statement, for which we have the bare word of Mr. 
Knox, founded upon the admission of Mr. Milner, it will be proper to 
have a correct insight into the scheme of doctrine adopted by Mr. Knox 
on this important point. Mr. Faber, having given the authorities at 
length from the author's ‘‘ Remains,” has combined them into the form 
of a doctrinal article, which we subjoin :— 

“ We are justified, not by the Righteousness of Christ, which, relatively to 
ourselves, is Extrinsic and Non-Inherent, but by our own Righteousness which 
is Intrinsic and Inherent. Nevertheless, this our own Inherent Righteousness 
is not acquired by the mere efforts of Unassisted Nature: but, on the contrary, 
it is infused into us by God, through the appointed medium of our Faith in 
Christ. When, however, it has been infused, its effect is such, that it makes 
us, not merely forensically or imputatively righteous, but actually and person- 
ally righteous : so that this Inherent Righteousness thus divinely infused into 
us, and not the relatively Extrinsic Righteousness of Christ appropriated by the 
hand of Faith, is the real operative cause of our Justification before God, and 
thence ultimately, unless our Justified State should be suffered to wither and 
die, of our eternal Salvation also. Thus, in fine, we are justified, not by what 
Christ has done for us externally, but by what he has wrought in us internally. 
For our comfort must be derived, not from an abstract reliance on what Christ 
did for us in the days of. his flesh, but from a consciousness of the Redeemer’s 
effectual grace within us after he has ascended to glory.”—P. 15. 


Though we are perfectly satisfied with the correctness which the 
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system, advocated by Mr. Knox, is here exhibited, it would almost be 
unfair to Mr. Faber to withhold the following note :— 


The System of Mr. Knox, when stripped of the eloquent copia verborum 
wherewithal he has decorated or disguised it, and when exhibited in the uan- 
adorned nakedness of a drily precise Article, presents, at least to protestant eyes, 
so extraordinary an aspect, that I really am somewhat apprehensive, lest I 
should be thought to have misrepresented it. Yet, after the most careful esti- 

? mate of his own words which I have been able to make; those very words, in 
order that every one may form his own judgment, having been duly extracted 
and honestly laid before the cautious reader : I feel morally certain, that I have 
faithfully displayed his System in its true colours. 

When Mr. Knox tells us, that our being reckoned righteous before God 
always and essentially implies a Substance of Righteousness rreviousLy im- 
planted in us ; when he teaches, that our repufative Justification is merely the 
strict and inseparable nesutt of this previous efficient moral Justification ; 
when he professedly explains his meaning to be, that the reckoning us righteous 
indispensably rresurroses an inward Reality of Righteousness on which this 
reckoning is founded; when he treats the notion of our being justified in any 
manner, save by our being, in the rirst instance, made righteous by the implan- 
tation of a radical principle of Righteousness, as an unphilosophical chimera ; 
when he pronounces it to be no better than a dream, that man’s cHIEF HOPE 
should rest on any ground but a morat one; when he characteristically de- 
scribes his own System, as a Scheme which sweeps away the merely Forensic 
System, leaving it neither branch uor root; and when he intimates, that those, 
who stand fast in their own infused and inherent Righteousness, must not be 
confounded with the erring mortals, who derive all their comfort, from a reli- 
ance on what the Redeemer did for them in the days of his flesh, or (in other 
words) from a reliance on what they had vainly been taught to deem a full 
satisfaction for their sins made by Christ upon the cross: I assuredly cannot 
comprehend what he would wish to inculcate, if it be not the doctrine ; that 
We are justified, not by faith imputed to us in the place of Righteousness, but by 
the Personally Inherent Righteousness of Actuality infused into us.—Pp. 12, 13. 


Mr. Faber, having thus fairly and candidly investigated the doctrine 
of Justification as maintained by Mr. Knox, proceeds to establish its 
identity with that of the Church of Rome, and to contrast it with that 
of the Church of England, as set forth in her Articles, and the Homily 
to which they refer. This occupies the second and third chapters; but 
the result may be briefly given, as compressed into a concise and lumi- 
nous form in the preface. 


So far as I can perceive, there is no difference, between the Doctrine advo- 
cated by him (Mr. Knox), and the Doctrine propounded by the Fathers of the 
Council of Trent: a Doctrine, however, it must be admitted, not altogether 
new ; because it had been already advanced and maintained, by the Master of 
the Sentences in the twelfth century, and, with some improvement in the detail, 
by the Angelic Doctor in the thirteenth century. 

The speculation of all these different writers, from Peter Lombard, through 
Thomas Aquinas and the Tridentine Divines, down to Mr. Knox, is briefly this : 
that “ Man is justified before God; not by the Extrinsic Righteousness of 
Christ, faith being forensically imputed to him instead of a Righteousness of 
his own which he possesses not; but by an Intrinsic Righteousness, which 
really as much belongs to him as his soul or his body belong to him, being 
inherently infused into him by God through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The difference between the two Schemes which I have included in a single 
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definition, the Scheme rejected by the Schoolmen and the Council of ‘I'rent and 
Mr. Knox, avd the Scheme harmoniously adopted by them in preference, lies 
altogether, it will readily be seen, in the procuring cause of justification. 

Mr. Knox and the Tridentine Fathers and the Schoolmen, with whatever 
subtle distinctions and explanations, make the “ Procuring Cause of Justifi- 
cation” to be our own infused and therefore inherent or intrinsic righteousness, 

The Church of England, on the contrary, and all the other Reformed 
Churches, make the “ Procuring Cause of Justification” to be the extrinsic right- 
eousness of Christ apprehended and appropriated by the instrumental hand of 
ath. 

’ With respect to the necessity of Holiness, both in thought and in word and 
in work, as an indispensable qualification for the kingdom of Heaven, all parties 
are agreed. 

But, when they come to treat of the place, which, in the economy of Justifi- 
cation, is occupied by Holiness, they differ considerably and indeed essentially : 
for this, in truth, is the hinge, upon which turns the entire controversy. 

The one party make Justification and Sanctification substantially the same ; 
Man’s Sanctification by an Infusion of Inherent Righteousness being no other 
than his Intrinsic Moral Justification: and, “on the ground of this Intrinsic 
Moral Justification,” as Mr. Knox theologises, man’s chief hope is to be viewed 


as resting ; or, as the Divines of Trent speak, the Inherent Righteousness of 


Moral Justification is properly called “ Our Righteousness,” because, through it 
inherent in us, we are justified: in their own precise words, Quia per eam nobis 
inharentem justificamur. 

The other party, widely differing from their opponents, make Sanctification, 
altogether, in point both of place and of ideality, distinct from Justification : 
inasmuch as they define Justification to precede Sanctification ; and, thence, of 
course, by the very necessity of their arrangement, maintain, that Sanctification, 
instead of being identical with and indeed the very essential constituent of 
Justification, follows after it, and in truth never appears at all until the man 
shall first have been freely and forensically justified, by the alone perfect, 
and relatively to ourselves entirely Extrinsic, Righteousness of Christ.—Pp. 
XVili,—XxXi. 

Such is Mr. Knox’s doctrine as contrasted with the views of the 
Anglican Church, of which he asserts, ‘ It is Norortous that they were 
either not known, or not adverted to, from the close of the first century, 
until the age of the Reformation.” To bring this alleged fact to the 
test of truth is the main object of Mr. Faber’s treatise; and the fourth 
chapter is devoted to the examination at large of Clement of Rome in 
the first century, and of Bernard of Claviraux in the twelfth, with the 
insertion between these two extremes of above a dozen intermediate 
witnesses, running through the first five centuries, and including Igna- 
tius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Cyprian, Athanasius, Cyril, 
Basil, Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustine. Now from this 
investigation it appears, that not a vestige of the doctrine so confidently 
proposed is found in the early Fathers. Their constant language is, 
that we are justified through faith alone, and Not by reason of an inhe- 
rent righteousness infused into us, Clement of Rome says expressly, 
** Being called through his will in Christ Jesus, we are not justified 
through ourselves, neither through our own wisdom, or understanding, 
or piety, or works which we have in holiness of heart, but through faith.” 
(Ad Cor. i. 32.) Polycarp teaches—that “ through grace ye are saved, 
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134 Faber on Justification. 


not from works, but by the will of God, through Jesus Christ.” (dd 
Philip. § 1, 2.) In short, the doctrine of a forensic or imputative justifi- 
cation is maintained by all the above-named writers in succession, who 
clearly distinguish between the righteousness of justification and the 
righteousness of sanctification; and Bernard, the last of the series, 
speaks of man’s justification by means of a reciprocity of imputation ; 
that is to say, he maintains the principle, that as Christ and Christians 
constitute one mystical body, the virtue of the head is imparted to the 
members, and the sickness of the members sustained by the head. 
Mr. Knox, on the other hand, rests his assertion exclusively upon the 
evidence of Irenzeus and Basil, of whom the former says nothing to his 
purpose, and the latter testifies directly against him. But, says Mr. 
Faber,— 


Were it otherwise : were all the successive Fathers, with the exception of the 
three Apostolical Fathers Clement and Ignatius and Polycarp, either silent as 
to the true scriptural doctrine of Justification, or even opposed to it by incul- 
cating the doctrine of Mr. Knox and the Church of Rome; I should still, in 
point of historical value of evidence, deem those three Fathers alone more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the whole host of their successors. Did either all 
those successors, or any part of them, contradict Clement and Ignatius and 
Polycarp, the only legitimate conclusion, on the principle of Tertullian’s canon, 
would be: that they had departed from the faith, once delivered to the saints ; 
that the doetrine, inculcated by the three Apostolic Fathers, was the sound 
doctrine, because it was the pas Boy and that the doctrine, inculcated by their 
successors, was an adulterate doctrine, because it was introduced at a laler 
period, and because it had not existed “ from the beginning.” 

Happily, however, we are not driven to the unpleasantness of any such 
choice : but, still, were the making of any such choice imperative, I should not 
hesitate for a moment as to my decision. The consent of the Fathers, so far 
as we have noticed their consent, is satisfactory: but it is not necessary. In 
the way of overruling testimony, the real merits of the question lie within the 
narrow compass of those three Fathers, who were taught by the Apostles them- 
selves, and who faithfully committed what they had learned to the immortality 
of imperishable writing. 

This must inevitably be the case, so long as the canon of Tertullian shall 
flourish in its absolute impugnability. 

“ That, which is first delivered, proceedeth from the Lord, and is true: 
that, which is introduced only at a later period, is extraneous and false.” —Pp. 
166, 167. 


It might fairly be expected that the papistical authorities, upon 
which the Tridentine Doctrine of Justification is founded, would be 
found in Mr. Berington’s work on “‘ The Faith of Catholics, as con- 
firmed by Scripture, and as attested by the Fathers of the first five 
Centuries.” Not one single authority, however, is produced. The 
doctrine itself, which affirms “ the good works of a just man to be truly 
deserving of an eternal reward,” is duly set down; but ‘as the doctrine 
is very generally admitted,” Mr. Berington does “ not insert the pas- 
sages from the early Fathers, which he had prepared, and which, agree- 
ably to his plan, should be here introduced.” This omission, as Mr. 
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Faber observes, is ‘‘ somewhat tantalizing ;” and we confess that our 
curiosity is greatly excited to see these authorities, which on this head 
“ are particularly full.” Full they may be, as to the doctrine of justi- 
fication itself; but they would go but a little way, we surmise, in 
proving that man is justified through his own righteousness inherent 
in him. 

After thus disposing of the question of historical testimony, Mr. Faber 
proceeds, in his fifth chapter, to make certain deductions in the way of 
moral reasoning ; from which it appears that the theory of Mr. Knox 
and the Romanist is not only unscriptural, but contradictory ; and that 
the apparently opposite declarations of St. Paul and St. James can alone 
be harmonized by the view which is taken by the Church of England. 
This part of the treatise is highly valuable, both from the sound state- 
ment of the writer, and the lucid exposition of his argument; but it 
would be utterly impossible, within the limits of a review, to do justice 
to the writer’s manner, or to give even a cursory outline of his matter. 
The sixth and last chapter is occupied chiefly with a more distinct and 
definite statement of the orthodox faith, with a view to prevent miscon- 
ception on a point of vital importance ; and a chronological inquiry 
into the origin of the Romish doctrine. By way of peroration, Mr. 
Faber quotes the sentiments of the judicious Hooker on the subject of 
justification ; having first briefly adverted to the dangerous proposition, 
advanced by Mr. Knox, of submitting creeds to a philosophical test. 
His observations on this subject we subjoin :— 

Certainly I am not acquainted with any faithful son of the Church of Eng- 
land, who dreams that a state of favour with God can exist independently of 
moral qualification or (in scriptural language) independently of Sanctification 
by the Blessed and All-purifying Spirit: but I know many, and immeasurably 
more (I trust in God) are unknown to me, who are quite unable to discover, in 
what part of Scripture our omniscient Lord has taught us, that ‘‘ Man’s chief 
hope of salvation rests upon the moral ground of his own Inherent Righteous- 
ness.” Whether the Doctrinal System of the Anglican Church will, or will not, 
stand the trial of a philosophical test, is verily, to them, a matter of the least 
possible concern. They hold with the Biblicists, not with the Schoolmen: 
and, in the definition of Justification, they venture to prefer Luther and Calvin, 
or even Dr. Owen and Mr. Romaine, to either the Master of the Sentences or 
the Angelic Doctor himself. They have heard of such a thing, as a philoso- 
phical test conducting bewildered mortals into Socinianism and Deism: but 
they entertain no dread of any such uncomely lapse, so long as they hold fast 
those two pillars of the Faith, the Bible the sole rule and primitive antiquity the 


best expositor of the rule. 
What, in fine, saith St. Paul, as to the safest mode of accurately theolo- 
ising ? 
arr ‘As ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him: rooted and 
built up in him, and stablished in the faith, as ye have been taught, abounding 
therein with thanksgiving. Beware, lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ.” 
What, again, testifies the venerable Justin, sick of the endless squabbles of 
Pythagoréans and Stoics and Peripatetics and Platonists, and gladly seeking 
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the refuge of certainty in the Gospel from the ever shifting sands of philoso- 
phical speculative uncertainty ? 


“ This did I find to be” the alone safe and profitable philosophy.—Pp. 279, 280. 

It is but an imperfect outline which can be given in a Journal of such 
a work as the one before us. We have endeavoured simply to place 
the question in a clear and tangible form, so as to exhibit the leading 
points and principal bearings of the discussion. We trust, however, 
that the antidote will be as widely diffused as the poison; and that the 
pernicious lucubrations of Mr. Knox, rendered incalculably more dan- 
gerous by his acknowledged virtues and high connexions, may be effec- 
tually counteracted by the historical research, sound reasoning, and 
scriptural consistency of his no less amiable, and far more competent, 


opponent. 
- 


Art. II.—Memoirs of the Life and Works of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. By his Son, the Rev. Joun Sixcrair, M.A., Pemb. 
Coll. Oxford, F,R.S.E. Author of Dissertations vindicating the 
Church of England ; an Essay on Church Patronage, $e. 2 vols. 
8vo. Edinburgh: Blackwood. London: Cadell. 1837. 

Tue high gratification which we have felt in the perusal of these in- 
teresting volumes, was not unmingled with some regret that Mr. Sinclair 
should have confined himself to two small volumes in arranging mate- 
rials for the life of his illustrious father, an editor of one hundred and six 
large works, an author of eighteen considerable volumes, and of three 
hundred and sixty-seven pamphlets, all, without exception, in some 
degree good, intelligent, and useful: a true benefactor of the human 
race, who rescued millions of acres from sterility, and provided food for 
millions of men ; who changed small towns into great, and villages into 
towns; who filled up valleys and levelled hills and reclaimed marshes, 
and augmented in various ways the value and the beauty of our rich 
and happy land,—claims a commemorative record as complete and as 
extended as his merits were high and pre-eminent. We are confident 
that our readers will thank us for recommending this work to their 
attention. It touches upon many remarkable incidents of the wonderful 
period comprised within the last seventy years, and originates within 
as many delightful trains of speculation and materials of thinking. It 
is written also in a very clear, simple, and pleasing style. There is a 
lucidness in Mr. Sinclair’s composition which gratifies the mind, because 
that elegant simplicity which avoids confusion of ideas, leads us at once 
to the knowledge of useful facts, without the trouble of first interpreting 
the meaning of involved sentences. The explanation of the bullion 
and currency question, for instance, is couched in terms so clear, ex- 
plicit, and elementary, as to put us in possession of the main bearings 
of that very intricate and perplexed subject of political inquiry. 
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John Sinclair, of Ulbster, was born at Thurso Castle, in the county 
of Caithness, on the 10th of May, 1754. His father, George Sinclair, 
of Ulbster, was the pupil of Dr. Isaac Watts, and a pious and amiable 
individual. His mother was the Lady Janet Sutherland, daughter of 
Lord Strathnaver, who was eldest son of the Earl of Sutherland, and 
who died before his father. We suppose that the designation of “ Lady,” 
under these circumstances, is peculiar to the courtesy of Scotland. 
The family of Ulbster appertained to the “lordly line of high Sinclair,” 
and were descended from a Norman chieftain, probably lords of St. 
Clair, and who thus by a singular destiny returned northward with the 
acquired polish and chivalry of the south. William Sinclair obtained by 
marriage the earldom of Orkney, and his grandson that of Caithness in 
addition. The first earldom was wrested from the Sinclairs, but the 
latter was retained; and from the three sons of William, Earl of Caith- 
ness, sprang the earls of Caithness (of one of whom the Ulbster family 
was a cadet branch), the lords Sinclair, and the Sinclairs of Roslin. By 
one of the strange anomalies of Scottish descent, the title of Lord Sin- 
clair appears to have passed (without a new creation) to a family of the 
same name (the peerage-list gives it, however, as St. Clair), but bearing 
different arms, and not distinctly traceable to the same stock. Similar 
surnames were, in certain instances, formerly, a presumptive proof of 
some consanguinity. Mr. George Sinclair, dying in 1770, left his heir, 
then sixteen years of age, to the able care of an excellent mother. He 
was educated at the universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, then 
enjoying the highest degree of literary reputation; and resided for a 
short time at Oxford. He was called to the English and Scottish bar. 
He travelled for a short time on the continent, and on his return to 
Caithness commenced that useful! career, the heads of which we will 
endeavour to sketch, employing as far as possible the words of his 
biographer. 

During his stay in Caithness at this time, Mr. Sinclair employed himself in 
literary and theological investigations. Among the subjects which occupied 
his attention, was the authority of the Christian Sabbath. Doubts had occurred 
to him whether the Sabbatical institution was not a part of the ceremonial law, 
terminating with the Jewish polity. Some texts in the writings of St, Paul, 
which abrogate the Jewish Sabbath, augmented his anxiety on the subject. He 
proceeded to collect authorities on this point to the extent of forty or fifty 
volumes, including many scarce and curious treatises. He arranged his ideas 
in the form of a tract, entitled “Observations on the Christian Sakbath.” He 
had no idea of weakening the obligation of Christians to attend public worship 
on the first day of the week ; but he conceived that, after public, worship had 
been attended, other useful employments not strictly religious might be pursued 
without infringing the Divine law. 

The works which fell under the notice of my father on this most important 
subject belonged, unfortunately, to that lax school of theologians, who, dread- 
ing Puritanism even more than profaneness, were unable to preserve the happy 


medium of Christian moderation and sobriety ; and whose unworthy patronage 
of King James’s book of “ Sports and Pastimes ” exasperated those austere and 
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gloomy tempers which it was designed to subdue. Some excuse, at the same 
time, for these latitudinarian writers may be found in their disgust at the absur- 
dities maintained by injudicious defenders of the Puritan cause. Heylyn enu- 
merates some “ monstrous paradoxes,” as he justly terms them, which had been 
maintained from the pulpit by several of those austere and blinded casuists. 
“ First,” says he, “ it was preached at a market-town in Oxfordshire, that todo 
any service-work or business on the Lord’s Day was as great a sin as to kill a 
man, or commit adultery. Secondly, preached in Somersetshire, that,’ to throw 
a bowl on the Lord’s Day, was as great a sin as to killa man. Thirdly, in 
Norfolk, that, to make a feast or dress a wedding dinner on the Lord’s Day, 
was as great a sin as for a father to take a knife and cut his child’s throat. 
Fourthly, in Suffolk, that to ring more bells than one on the Lord’s Day, 
was as great a sin as to commit murder. —I add,” continues Heylyn, “ what 
I once heard myself at Serjeant’s Inn in Fleet Street, that temporal death was 
at this day to be inflicted by the law of God on the Sabbath-breaker ; on bim 
that, on the Lord’s Day, did the works of his daily calling, with a grave appli- 
cation unto my masters of the law; that if they did their ordinary works on 
the Sabbath day, in taking fees and giving counsel, they should consider what 
they did deserve by the law of God.” 

In the introduction to his work, Mr. Sinclair renounces all authority but that 
of reason enlightened by Scripture, and guards against the imputation of scep- 
ticism or indifference, to which the boldness of his speculations might expose 
him, by declaring that he “ gloried in the name of Christian, and would by no 
means forfeit so noble an appellation.” 

Having completed his lucubrations in a large neatly written quarto manu- 
script, he, on his return to Edinburgh, submitted them to the revision of his 
friend Dr. Adam Smith. The judgment given on this occasion is memorable, 
as proceeding from a layman, a profound and independent thinker, and the 
well-known apologist of David Hume. ‘ Your work is very ably written; but 
I advise you not to publish it; for, rest assured that the Sabbath, as a political 
institution, is of inestimable value, independently of its claims to Divine 
authority.” On this opinion, Mr. Sinclair did not hesitate to act. His work 
was put aside, and the labour of many months sacrificed without scruple, to 
his regard for the interests of society. It were earnestly to be wished that 
divines, high in ecclesiastical station, were possessed of the prudence and ten- 
der consideration for the public welfare so benevolently exemplified in this 
instance by the author of The Wealth of Nations.—Vol. i. pp. 34—36. § 


Mr. Sinclair did not believe Adam Smith to be an infidel. 


Various circumstances have brought suspicion on the religious principles of 
Dr. Adam Smith. His intimacy with Hume was not only greater than ordinary 
courtesy, christian charity, or literary friendship required; but was of that 
fraternal character which seemed to intimate coincidence of opinion and identity 
of sentiment. In the second edition of his Theory of Moral Sentiments, he 
omitted, on the suggestion, as is supposed, of his sceptical friend, a splendid 
passage, referred to by Archbishop Magee as among the ablest illustrations of 
the doctrine of Atonement. In the suspicion thus excited, my father did not 
participate. He was anxious to think favourably of a venerated friend. Smith 
himself justified the omission alluded to, not on the ground that the doctrine of 
Atonement was unfounded, but that the paragraph was unnecessary and mis- 
placed. It is an interesting fact in relation to the religious sentiments of this 
great philosopher, that when his mother, to whom he always evinced an amiable 
attachment, was on her death-bed receiving pastoral visits from the minister of 
her church, her son was regularly present, devoutly joining in prayers offered 
through the mediation of his Redeemer. Had this pious lady suspected her 
son of infidelity, such a practice must have given her any thing but satisfaction. 
Hume, under the same circumstances, could not with decency have attended. 
Prostrate on his knees, by the bedside of his dying parent, in deprecation of 
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the wrath of God, the author of the Theory of Moral Sentiments would surely 
feel the sentiment revive which he himself had once so forcibly given to the 
public, but had afterwards so suspiciously recalled ; and “ rejecting repentance, 
sorrow, humiliation, contrition, as inadequate, he would confess that some 
other intercession, some other sacrifice, some other atonement, must be made 
for man, beyond what he himself is capable of making, before the purity of the 
Divine justice can be reconciled to his manifold offences.” —Vol. i. pp. 39—41. 


He commenced a Dictionary of Scotticisms; and whilst engaged in 
this work was introduced to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


Dr. Johnson resided at that time in Bolt Court, where my father was wel 
received ; but he used to say that the roughness of the Doctor’s manners, and 
the closeness of his apartment, left a disagreeable impression upon his mind, 
and prevented a repetition of his visit. It was not from national resentments 
that he did not cultivate an acquaintance which he well knew how to value ; 
for he always candidly admitted that Dr. Johnson's sarcasms upon Scotland 
had been as useful as they were severe, and more particularly that his sneers 
at the dearth of timber had been the means of clothing the nakedness of the 
land. When he observed trees of recent growth along the route traversed by 
the Doctor, he would call them “ Johnsonian plantations.” It was his wish 
some years since to engage the author of these pages in a life of Johnson, 
which was tocombine all the anecdotes related by the Doctor's numerous bio- 
graphers. He even sketched out a plan, and amassed for me a quantity of mate- 
rials which have since been lost : the work happily has fallen into better hands. 

From his extensive acquaintance among the personal friends of Dr. Johnson, 
my father, of necessity, possessed a number of anecdotes illustrating his cha- 
racter and opinions; but the few which had escaped cotemporary writers have 
nearly all been collected by the diligence of Croker. Of those which I have 
not yet seen printed, one or two specimens will not here be out of place. 

A young friend of my father travelling one night to London by the Devon- 
shire mail, found a talkative old lady by the side of a stout old gentleman in a 
large wig, whom she tried to engage in conversation, but who discouraged all 
her attempts by answering in monosyllables. At last she desisted, and the trio 
journeyed on in silence during the remainder of the night. When morning 
appeared, the old gentleman pulled out a small pocket volume, and placing it 
close to one of his eyes, began to read. His tormentor seized the opportunity 
to interpose a salutary caution. “Sir,” says she, “ won’t reading with so little 
light be apt to give you a headache?” Her gruff fellow-passenger replied with 
a loud voice, “ There are some people, Madam, to whom reading always gives 
an headache.”” The tone and manner of the speaker could not be mistaken, 
and the young traveller at once demanded, “ Pray, Sir, have I not the honour 
to be in company with Dr. Samuel Johnson ?” 

When the Doctor during his Scottish tour, reached St. Andrews, he was much 
put out of humour by observing the dilapidated state of the ancient ecclesias- 
tical and collegiate buildings, formerly among the noblest specimens of Gothic 
architecture in North Britain. After inspection of the ruins, he dined in com- 
pany with the professors, to whom he stated, in no measured terms, his indig- 
nation at the sight of these neglected monuments, “ faithful witnesses,” as he 
termed them, “of the triumph of Reformation.’”” Overawed by the frown of 
the great English moralist, the professors hardly ventured to open their lips. 
After a distressing pause, the youngest of them took courage, and expressed a 
hope that Scotland had answered his expectations. “Sir,” replied the Doctor, 
with great vehemence, “J came here expecting to see savage men and savage 
manners, and I have not been disappointed.”—Vol. i. pp. 49—51. 


The commencement of Mr. Sinclair's political life is thus described : 


My father was amember of the British Parliament upwards of thirty years, 
throughout a period the most eventful in the annals of his country, whether 
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we consider the policy of successive governments at home, or our relation to 
the various powers abroad. At the general election in 1780, when he had 
attained his twenty-sixth year, he was unanimously chosen to represent his 
native county. He entered the House of Commons, unpledged and indepen- 
dent; he had no personal interests to advance, and no family connexion with 
any leader of either party. It was a disadvantage to him that Caithness only 
returned a member to Parliament alternately with Bute, so that bis political 
existence appeared precarious. His first introduction was to Lord North, whom, 
all things considered, he felt called upon to support. He was not insensible to 
the disasters which the incompetency of that minister and his colleagues had 
brought upon the kingdom; their inadequate application to public business, 
their ignorance of foreign politics, their negligence in not cultivating the friend- 
ship of our natural allies, and their lavish expenditure of public money. At 
the same time, he felt still greater repugnance to unite himself with the Oppo- 
sition. As a British patriot he disliked their anti-British sentiments and 
speeches; he could not tolerate their avowed friendship with the open enemies 
of England ; he was disgusted to hear the orators of the party magnifying the 
strength of America, to the disparagement of our own; calling the American 
cause “the cause of liberty,” and designating the American soldiers “ our 
armies.” It appeared to him highly criminal for British senators publicly 
to express their exultation, that British troops were perishing ingloriously in 
the very country which had but yesterday been our own—which we our- 
selves had called into being, fostered into maturity, and protected when in 
danger, to the exhaustion of our own resources. He was also of opinion, 
that America would concede to Lord North and his colleagues terms of 
peace more favourable to the honour and interests of Great Britain, than the 
Opposition, if in power, could, consistently with their former statements and 
proceedings, have demanded. With these views he intimated to Sir Grey 
Cooper, who took a leading part in the ministerial business of the House of 
Commons, that he would have no objection to second the Address at the open- 
ing of the Session in 1781.—Vol.i. pp. 53—55. 

It was reserved for the present time to witness the union in the same 
cabinet of the worst principles which distinguished the Ministry and 
the Opposition of the above period. 

Mr. Sinclair about this time delivered his first speech in parlia- 
ment; and shortly afterwards published his important work in reply 
to an extraordinary assertion of the Earl of Mulgrave, who had, in 
the spirit of the fashionable liberalism then in favour, dealt a heavy 
blow at public confidence, and excited mistrust of our naval supe- 
riority. 

Lord Mulgrave, whose situation, as a Lord of the Admiralty, afforded him 
opportunities of the best information, augmented the general gloom by some 
unguarded or misrepresented speech on this vitally important subject. He was 
reported to have said, “that it was an incontrovertible truth (and the times of 
King William and Queen Anne supplied examples of the justice of the remark), 
that whenever the French directed their whole attention to the improve- 
ment and increase of their marine, they rendered it superior to the fleet of 
Great Britain, and were able to contend with us for the dominion of the 
ocean.” 

In reply to this assertion, Mr. Sinclair published a very seasonable pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Thoughts on the Naval Strength of the British Empire.” He thus 
explains the object and occasion of the work :—* When the affairs of a nation 
are unsucccessfully conducted, it is natural to view every circumstance in the 
darkest light. Its present situation is always painted in the most deplorable 
colours; its future prospects are considered to be still more gloomy; nay, 
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political sceptics do not hesitate to doubt the existence of its former splendour. 
In this manner the spirit of the nation is depressed, the vigour of its efforts is 
relaxed ; its enemies exult over it, and it seems ready to crouch under the fury 
of their attacks,” 

“ Itis difficult on any other principle to account for an idea which has been 
lately spread abroad, and has found its way into the great council of the nation : 
the tendency of which is to depreciate the former strength and character of the 
British navy, Inthe days of conquest and of triumph we have always ven- 
tured to consider ourselves as the natural sovereigns of the ocean; and even 
foreigners, however partial they may have been to the maritime honour of their 
respective countries, have in general acknowledged the justice of our claim to 
the dominion of the sea.” How much, therefore, must we feel ourselves humbled, 
when we are told, in the days of our adversity, by one who, considering his 
office, his profession, and character, ought not to have been misinformed, ‘ that 


the navy of France alone always was, and always must be, superior to that of 


England, when the French bent their whole attention to that particular depart- 
ment !’” 

After this introduction, the author institutes a comparison between Great 
Britain and France, with respect to all the circumstances on which naval strength 
could be supposed to depend ; such as extent of coast, number and position of 
harbours, capabilities for anchorage, geographical position, fisheries, commerce, 
materials for ship-building, naval architecture, provisions, nautical skill, national 
character, and form of government, He shows that Great Britain enjoyed, in 
all these respects, an incontestable superiority over her rival; and to establish 
his conclusion, appeals to the authority of the most eminent historians and 
naval writers of France, including Deslandes, Millot, Du Tot, Voltaire, Raynal, 
De Real, and especially the Count de Boulainvilliers, whose work was designed 
to rearimate his countrymen, depressed in the preceding war by their calamities 
at sea. Mr. Sinclair goes on to prove that England had availed herself of the 
advantages he had enumerated, having gained an almost uninterrupted series 
of triumphs, from the times of Elizabeth to the peace of Paris. The only 
period, during which the rival nations were nearly matched at sea, was the 
reign of William III.; when the French, off Beachy Head, gained a transient 
superiority, followed by a decisive defeat off La Hogue, which their navy was 
never able to recover. He subjoins some curious tables, enumerating the ships 
of war taken or destroyed by each nation during different seasons of hostility. 
—Vol. i. pp. 61—63. 

This astonishing success of England, he observes, led the Abbé Raynal to 
acknowledge that “Great Britain, by her maritime force, could balance the 
navy of the universe.’ My father, after remarking that the character of the 
war had changed, and must from that time become exclusively naval, urges 
upon the Admiralty the necessity of greater diligence and activity in their 
department: he exhorts the King and Parliament to give some marked and un- 
equivocal demonstration that the naval service is the surest road to fame, to 
fortune, and to glory ; and he reminds British seamen of all ranks, that on their 
hardihood, intrepidity, and patriotism, not only the honour of their profession, 
but the existence of their country must depend, “These,” he concludes, “are 
the grounds which induce me to hope better for the future; for though our 
enemies are numerous, and unfortunately united in the great object of humbling 
the British flag, yet the success of their scheme must depend fully as much 
upon our inactivity as upon their strength. Let us bend our whole attention to 
the naval department ; let us be firm, steady, and united; and it is still possible 
that the war, which at present seems to threaten our own coasts, may yet be 
carried into the very havens of our enemies.” 

These expressions of confidence in our naval strength were justified within 
the short period of eight days after the publication of the pamphlet, by news 
from the West Indies of the great victory gained by Admiral Rodney over De 
Grasse on the 12th of April.—Vol. i. pp. 65, 66. 
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Mr. Sinclair’s attention was now directed to the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform. 


During the short recess subsequent to Lord North's resignation, Mr. Sinclair 
employed his pen in “ Lucubrations on Reform.” He begins by showing how 
imperatively the new Ministers were bound to effect those improvements in 
the legislature, to which, while in opposition, they had pledged themselves. He 
remarks that three schemes of Parliamentary reformation had been suggested. 
One was to increase the county members by a hundred ; another to diminish 
the borough members by the same number; and the third to transfer a hun- 
dred members from boroughs to counties. He approves of the last plan, and 
proceeds to vindicate it from objections. Anticipating the objection that dis- 
tranchisement was an act of injustice, he insists that the privileges of indi- 
viduals must give way to the general good, provided only that a compensation 
be made to them by the public. “How many rights,” he asks, “ were our 
Sovereigns legally possessed of, which were gradually taken away as oppor- 
tunities for that purpose occurred? nay, have not the privileges which were 
enjoyed by the members of both Houses of Parliament been diminished, and 
shall the unconstitutional claims of a few petty villages be regarded?” He 
quotes the abolition of heritable jurisdictions in Scotland as a case in point, in 
which the proprietors were obliged to accept a compensation for their rights 
as decreed by a court of justice. He then gives a table stating the number of 
electors in all the cities and boroughs of England, showing that the aggregate 
amounted only to about 95,000. He proposes that fifteen boroughs, contairf’ 
ing in all only 700 voters, should be totally disfranchised ; and that seve; '~ 
boroughs, which in ali had only 6000, should lose one member each. To hity 
pose of the hundred seats thus rendered vacant, he suggests that thirty odis- 
English counties should have two additional members each; Warw; P-eight 
three; Yorkshire and Middlesex four. He allows two additional ckshire 
to the city of London; the same to Westminster; and one to the p2members 
Southwark. “It is the opinion of some,” he continues, “ that I’ sorough of 
Middlesex ought to have a ‘much larger share in the represent ondon and 
people, from the taxes they pay, and the number of their inhabitan? sation of the 
is not without foundation ; but such is the natural weight + ‘ory The claim 
has in every country, and such, indeed, are the privileges any ad ich the capital 
London has already received (even as it has been inad “© 2¢vantages which 
that in prudence it ought not to claim such a nurs te ea | represented), 
would probably excite the envy, suspicion, and,s> cia - a ikcs anaes ond 
kingdom.” Adopting‘ Dr. Price’s calculation, 7 o— deo, - — rest of the 
quota of addition to the representation OE ali cape to eight as the proper 
By this arrangement, the proposed g@” ° and, and grants two to Wales. 


extent of a hundred would be come), augmentation of county members to the 
“pleted. 


Tn estimating the amount of ¢ : . : 
So ‘ , 
delees enh cent 08-2900 © mpensation to the disfranchised boroughs, he 


£50,000. In the case of Pn —- and, consequently, a hundred seats at 
se oar ae ter tie @ ‘ oroughs as were private property, the compen- 
eres Pn shoal ” “sould be made to the owner; but in the case of larger 
a ra. om neety “be expended in improving the town, rather than enriching 
mac Pagers —— _ Finally, he recommends that disfranchised burghers should 

ets in their respective counties. The chief recommendation of this 
pli Aly, that it avoided intermeddling with the variety of franchise by which 
in thosé days, the constitution was distinguished, and by virtue of which all 
intergsts were substantially represented. 

Several replies to this pamphlet came out, and one in particular by Mr 
Thomas Pitt (afterwards Lord Camelford), member for Old Sarum. The quar- 
ter ~~ which this answer proceeded was a source of triumph and emuninan 
~ t ese so Wa one of whom, Lord Surrey, sarcastically remarked, that Mr. 
Sinclair's lucubrations had “the merit of rousing the dragon of Old Sarum to 


defend his golden fleece from the attacks of innovators.” In the present day 
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my father’s tract would be looked upon as Conservative, but it gave unbounded 
satisfaction to the most noted liberals of that period.—Vol. i. pp. 93—95. 


Whilst the Shelburne ministry were arranging the preliminaries of 
the general peace of 1783, the subject of the retention of Gibraltar was 
warmly discussed. With strange inconclusiveness Mr. Sinclair recom- 
mended that the fortress should be given up, because it excited in an 
especial manner the jealousy and ill-will of the house of Bourbon. It 
would appear to us that this very jealousy and ill-will formed in them- 
selves a presumption, that the possession of the rock was a prize worth 
contending for. ‘‘ What,” asked Mr. Sinclair, “* would England say to 
a treaty of peace that surrendered Portsmouth to the Spaniards?” The 
more analogous question would have been, ‘‘ What would the Spaniards 
say?” For England must have sunk indeed very low, when such a 
treaty could ever be proposed, or when Portsmouth could be in the 
possession of an enemy. Whilst the Shelburne administration were in 
office, Mr. Sinclair published his first work on Finance, shortly followed 
by another. In this last he remarks, quoting an important observation 
of Baron Masenes, “ that the sum of one million, invariably applied for 
the purpose of diminishing the debt of the nation, would discharge in 
sixty years a capital of nearly 317 millions of Three per Cents., at the 
price of 75 per cent.” Mr. Sinclair soon afterwards, at the commence- 
ment of Mr. Pitt’s administration, undertook his ‘* History of the Public 
Revenue of the British Empire,” which he most ably completed. The 
revered biographer cites one passage from this work which the state- 
malady devisers of our times would do well to remark. 


Very different were my father’s anticipations with respect to the prospects of 
his own country. In bis appendix he introduces an amusing article, entitled, 
“ an antidote to despondency, or progressive opinions from respectable authority, 
tending to prove that the nation was actually undone prior to the Revolution 
in 1688, and that it bas remained in a continued state of ruin or decay ever 
since that memorable era.’’ There are twenty-one authorities, each, as a pro- 
phet of plagues, rivalling or surpassing his predecessor. ‘ A kind of common 
consumption hath crowded upon us,” says the author of Britannia Languens in 
1680. “No new improving manufacture is te be heard of in England, but 
that of periwigs,” says the writer of a discourse on the growth of England in 
1689. ‘ By this revolution we have brought on the utter beggary of ourselves, 
by the decay of traffick, and unsupportable taxes. England must pay the 
piper,” says Sir R. W. in 1694. “ We have upon us all the visible marks of a 
declining people,” says Dr. Davenant in 1699. ‘ We are almost driven to the 
very brink of destruction,” says tse writer of a letter touching the embezzle- 
meut of thekingdom’s treasure in 1710. “ By mismanagement or villany we are 
reduced to a terrible ebb,” says J. Gordon in 1722. * Infinite swarms of locusts 
and caterpillars in office not only prey on the vitals of industry, but render even 
our liberties precarious,” says the Craftsman in 1736. “ We have now reached 
the goal of national ruin,” says David Hume in 1776. “The state is a bank- 
rupt, and those who have trusted their all to the national faith are in danger of 
becoming (I die pronouncing it) beggars,” says John Earl of Stair in 1783. I 
am unwilling to overwhelm the reader with the equally doleful views and anti- 
cipations of Smith, Kames, Price, and others on the list of mourners, Great 
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Britain, however, survived; and my father was convinced that similar predic- 
tions made by his cotemporaries of her prospective decay would be similarly 
falsified by her future prosperity.—Vol. i. pp. 122—124. 





Mr. Sinclair obtained, through the interest of Mr. Pitt, the honour of 
a baronetcy in 1786. We must pass over the details of Mr. Sinclair's 
visit to the continent in the last-named year, with the exception of one 
observation. 













Sir John conceived that the advantages of our union with Hanover had 
never been effectually improved by Great Britain, The Electorate commanded 
the mouths of two great rivers, forming important channels for our commercial 
intercourse with the interior of Europe. The Elector, he conceived, might 
agree to charge no transit duty on the productions of Prussia and Saxony ex- 
ported, provided no transit duty was charged on British goods imported through 
Hanover into those countries. Thus, British and East India produce might 
reach Leipsic, the great entrepOt of Germany.—Vol. i. p. 173. 








Sir John Sinclair, for some time, gave to Mr. Pitt his warm general sup- 
port. One exception to this line of conduct is highly to his honour,—his 
vote against the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. But he gradually became 
estranged from the measures and the person of that great minister, and 
at the period of the Regency Question, in 1788, decidedly opposed his 
views. His political conduct for some years subsequently was, no 
doubt, most conscientious, but in some instances whimsical. He 
formed a third, or neutral party; a measure of which he himself after- 
wards saw reason to question the expediency, and the majority of which j 
in the end united with the Pitt cabinet. We will cite the subject of 
the Loyalty Loan as a point wherein Sir John Sinclair’s opposition 
would scarcely appear justifiable. 











Leaving Wimbledon after breakfast, Mr. Pitt offered Sir John a seat in his 
carriage to London. On the way, the Minister introduced a conversation upon i 
the financial difficulties of the country, and expressed much apprehension that 
a new loan could not be raised without serious injury to public credit. He 
added, that, as the Baronet had attended much to these subjects, and had 
written a “ History of the Public Revenue,” he would be happy, at such a 
crisis, to have his opinion on the measures to be pursued. In answer to this 
appeal, my father stated his whole views of finance, and suggested various 
measures to relieve the treasury from its embarrassments. In particular, he { 
proposed an appeal to the loyalty of the nation, calling upon each individual f 
to lend, in proportion to his income, a sum of money to the government, on fair 
terms, regulated by the rate of interest at the time. Mr. Pitt at once entered 
into the idea, which, after undergoing various modifications, was matured into : 
the scheme known by the name of “the Loyalty Loan,” and produced eighteen | 
millions to the Exchequer; without that injury to public credit which Mr. Pitt 
had apprehended from a loan contracted at the time in the ordinary way.— 
Vol. i. p. 276. 





Compare this statement with the following :— 


The termsof this loan were of necessity disadvantageous to the lenders, 
being by its very name rather an appeal to their patriotism than their interest. 
They were to pay 100/, for every 112/. 10s. of stock, which stock would, at 
the market price, have produced only 97/. 10s. ; consequently they sustained an 
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immediate loss of 24 per cent. or 2500/. on every hundred thousand pounds 
advanced to the public. The necessities of the State, however, required that 
a considerable additional loan should be made soon after the agreement. The 
price of stocks, consequently, fell, and the subscribers were subjected to a 
greater loss than they had anticipated. As Mr. Pitt had intimated to them 
that no additional loan would be required, he conceived that they were entitled, 
not in law but in equity, to a remuneration. Several members of opposition 
unsuccessfully opposed this grant in the committee, but Sir John, when the 
report was brought up, stated various objections, and in particular, that the 
subscribers ought to have prayed for relief in a petition recommended by the 
Crown, and had less claim to compensation, as they had expected advantage 
from a favourable turn of affairs. On the renewal of the discussion, he put 
the question to the Speake:, whether members personally interested in the 
grant should be allowed to vote? His decision against them was fatal to the 
measure ; and the Baronet thus saved half a million to the country, though not 
without incurring the displeasure of the Minister and of many powerful 
individuals.—Pp. 278, 279. 


Surely it was to be lamented that a chill should be thrown upon 
loyalty at such a time, so critical and hazardous. 

The untoward opposition of Sir John Sinclair upon the subject of the 
Loyalty Loan, in all probability neutralized in some measure the claim 
which he had justly acquired with the Ministry for his zealous exertions 
in obtaining, shortly before, an issue of exchequer bills for the relief 
of a commercial pressure, arising from a sudden deficiency in the circu- 
lating medium. Sir John, being appointed one of the Commissioners for 
the distribution of these bills, exerted himself to obtain an advance 
upon the issues, the delay of a few days being dangerous, in which he 
succeeded. The relief thus afforded proved most effectual in averting 
a dreaded crisis, and in restoring public confidence. And when Mr. 
Pitt, having sent for the baronet to Downing-street, expressed, in the 
warmest terms, his sense of obligation, and expressed his willingness to 
forward, with pleasure, any object which the latter might have in view, 
Sir John, with noble disinterestedness and true generosity, asked, as 
his reward, the means of doing greater good, and obtained the Minister's 
sanction to his useful project of a Board of Agriculture. 

Sir John, about this time, entered into a kind of private negotiation 
for peace with the French Directory, through the intervention of M. 
Barthelemy. We almost suspect that this transaction was but an 
attempt, on the part of the Directors, to excite a popular clamour for 
peace in England, of which they might avail themselves to extort 
advantageous terms. The next event which engaged the Baronet’s 
attention was the suspension of cash payments by the Bank of England. 
We can only give the remarks which close the narration of his conduct 
on this momentous occasion. 


From this period the circulation of gold coin nearly ceased throughout the 
British empire. A paper currency in small notes became the general medium 
of circulation. This currency was, from year to year, indefinitely increased. 
It consequently sunk in value, and the monied price of all commodities pro- 
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portionably rose. The historian of the revenue always attributed the perilous 
circumstances of the country at this crisis to the profusion and impolicy of the 
Government, but at the same time considered the measure actually adopted to 
be unavoidable. At first he was anxious that some plan should be devised for 
re-opening the bank. He was summoned to various meetings of merchants, 
bankers, and financiers, upon the question. He even wrote a tract, containing 
some suggestions which he supposed might be effectual in restoring public 
credit, independent of a restriction act. Experience led him afterwards to 
view the subject in a different light. He regarded the restriction act as a 
measure dictated by sound policy, and, throughout his whole remaining life, 
insisted that a discovery in finance was thus forced upon us, from which all our 
subsequent prosperity arose, “ It was a great discovery,” he often said, “ when 
a metallic medium of exchange was substituted for barter; it was also a great 
discovery when paper, convertible into coin, was substituted for gold and silver ; 
but a third discovery was reserved for the present times, namely, that with an 
inconvertible paper currency, agriculture, commerce, aud manufactures might 
advance in a career of unexampled prosperity.” It was the Bank Restriction 
Act, he affirmed, which enabled Great Britain to resist a confederacy of all 
Europe against her—to maintain armaments upon a scale of magnitude unknown 
to the greatest empires, ancient or modern—and to subdue the ablest and most 
successful conqueror who had ever violated the integrity of nations, or sported 
with the liberties of mankind. 

The objection was often made, that all these symptoms of prosperity were a 
mere fancy and delusion, and that the ultimate effects of the paper system 
were, of necessity, as disastrous as its immediate consequences were magnificent 
and beneficial. But Sir John always contended that the terms fanciful and 
delusive, were utterly absurd as applied toa prosperity which not only produced 
millions of acres of additional cultivation, but multiplied factories of all kinds 
throughout the kingdom—crowded new docks and harbours with shipping— 
intersected the whole country with canals and roads—and brought new com- 
forts to the cottage, while it multiplied the luxuries of the castle and the palace. 
He was also prepared to prove, that the calamities generally’attributed to the 
paper system, arose from no cause inherent in the system itself, but from the 
mismanagement of politicians, both while it continued in operation, and at the 
period of its abandunment.—Pp. 288—290. 


Lord Thurlow having joined the neutral section in opposing Mr. Pitt, 
occasionally communicated with SirJohn. The biographer records the 


following anecdotes :-— 


As my father, during many years, had occasional intercourse with Lord 
Thurlow, one or two reminiscences of that extraordinary character may be bere 
appropriately introduced. When Mr. Pitt obtained permission from the King 
to deprive Lord Thurlow of the seals, the only minister who could be prevailed 
on to undertake the formidable task of demanding them in person was Mr. 
Dundas. The Secretary had recourse to the following expedient :—He sent a 
note to the Chancellor the night before, informing him that he proposed to have 
the honour of breakfasting with his lordship next day, having very particular 
business to settle with him. Onhis arrival, Lord Thurlow said to him, * I know 
the business you are come about; you shall have the bag and seals: there they 
are,” he added, pointing to a side-table, ‘and here is your breakfast.” They 
sat down sociably to their coffee, and Dundas declared, that he never saw the 
ex-Chancellor in better humour. 

A Welsh curate, hearing that a chancellor’s living had become vacant, 
hastened to London with a shrewdly devised plan for securing the nomination. 
He waited on Bishop Porteus, to whom he had an introduction, and requested 
his influence with Lord Thurlow. “ You are not aware,” answers the Bishop, 
“ that Lord Thurlow and I are on bad terms, and that a word from me will do 
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you harm." — “ But will your Lordship allow me,” says the Curate, “to make 
use of your name, if I think that it will do me good?” Having obtained the 
Bishop’s permission, his next step was to procure an interview with the Chan- 
chellor. When he stated his object, Lord Thurlow received him most ungra- 
ciously. ‘ Who,” he asked, “ encouraged you to make this application ?” 

“The Bishop of London,” stammered out the Curate, “ told me that I might 
use his name; and ”— 

“And what right has the Bishop of London to interfere with my patronage ? 
You shall not huve the living !” 

“Ah!” says the Welshman, in a tone of despondency, “ the Bishop told me 
that if I used his name it would do me no good.” 

** Did he ?” says the Chancellor. ‘“ Then you shall have the living.” And he 
immediately made out the nomination.—Pp. 302—304. 


From the period of Mr. Pitt’s return to office, upon the retirement of 
the Addington Administration, Sir John Sinclair appears to have re- 
newed his public support and private friendship: and that his political 
conduct was not guided by the principles of modern liberalism, is 
evident from the approbation and admiration which he expressed 
towards Mr. Percival. But it is upon his labours in the advancement 
of agriculture that the renown of Sir John Sinclair was founded, and 
his claim to the gratitude of his country established. His attention was 
directed to this subject early in his life, by the inefficient method of 
culture which prevailed over his own large estate, and the general 
forlorn and backward condition of his native county of Caithness. We 
cannot follow Mr. Sinclair in his very interesting account of the suc- 
cessful efforts made by the benevolent Baronet to ameliorate this broken 
and barren land. The result was, that roads were constructed, villages 
built, a fishing station established, which employs many thousand indi- 
viduals, 11,209 acres of land improved, and in ten years, from 1811 to 
1821, the population of Caithness had increased in a greater proportion 
than any other county of Great Britain. 

But it is as the founder of the Board of Agriculture that Sir John 
Sinclair will be more especially remembered and honoured by English- 
men. We have already remarked, that the establishment of this Board 
was obtained from Mr. Pitt as the recompense to Sir John of an im- 
portant public service. A grant was voted by the House of Commons, 
after some opposition, for the support of the Board. The Commissioners 
were appointed by the Crown. We recommend the perusal of a letter 
from the late venerable Earl of Eldon (vol. ii. p. 53), which displays the 
careful and constitutional jealousy of that great and good man upon 
the powers of commissions. 

The Board being established, directed its attention first to the ex- 
pediency of procuring a statistical account of England upon the same 
plan as that successfully arranged in Scotland. But the preliminary 
inquiries necessary to effect this great obiect touched upon the commu~ 
tation of tithes, and this excited the apprehensions of the Clergy. 
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Archbishop Moore remonstrated with Mr. Pitt, and the whole design 
was frustrated. We regret with Mr. Sinclair, that so useful a project 
failed from such a cause. We should regret it more, if the Tithe Bill 
lately passed had been framed upon principles more favourable to the 
just claims of the Church, as regards her future prospects. The ill 
success of the Board in this undertaking was compensated by the com- 
pletion of their gigantic county reports. The amount of good effected 
by this institution is almost incalculable. We cannot afford space even 
for a sketch of its labours. We select a few specimens :— 


On occasions of scarcity, they often interposed beneficially to prevent or to 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor. Hardly had the institution been established, 
when a deficiency in the wheat crop raised to an alarming height the price of 
bread throughout the kingdom. As the most immediate measure of relief, the 
Board caused experiments to be tried in the manufacture of bread, from every 
species of grain that could be made to enter into its composition. No less than 
eighty different kinds of bread were soon exhibited, to the astonishment of the 
public, as the result of these inquiries. Without enumerating the multifarious 
materials suggested under every possible combination, I may quote the remark 
of an unquestionable authority on this subject, that “The Board, for having 
turned its attention to the great question of substitutes for wheat in the manu- 
facture of bread, deserved the gratitude of posterity.” 

Another suggestion of the Board was still more beneficial. Anticipating the 
scarcity in 1794, they recommended an increased attention to the cultivation 
of potatoes. Fifty thousand additional acres were in consequence planted, and 
produced a supply of food sufficient for the support, during six months, of 
nearly a million of the population. A report was also drawn up and printed, 
cuntaining all the information that could be collected, either at home or abroad, 
with reference to that valuable root. The most important desideratum was a 
cheap and easy method of preserving potatoes, so that the abundance of one 
crop might make amends for the deficiency of another. An experiment was 
tried of cutting them into thin slices, and drying them upon a hop-oast or kiln. 
The expense was trifling, and it was ascertained that they might then be kept 
for a long period. Sir John used to show his friends specimens of potato-flour, 
and potato slices, which, at the suggestion of the Board, had been sent to New 
South Wales, and, forty years afterwards, were as fit for use as on the day they 
were prepared.— Pp. 100, 101. 

Although the Board was never able to carry through a general enclosure 
act, yet they caused a great increase in the number of private enclosure bills, 
both by facilitating their enactment and by awakening a spirit of improvement 
throughout the kingdom. During twenty years previous to the establishment 
of the Board, the number of enclosure bills was only 749; during twenty years 
after its establishment, the number amounted to 1883, giving an increase of 
1134 bills, and, according to the best estimates, producing 2,268,000 acres of 
additional cultivation. 

Another important subject to which the Board directed its attention, was 
that of bringing all the weights and measures throughout the kingdom under the 
summary jurisdiction of the magistrates. The poor, especially in rural districts, 
had formerly been subjected to the grossest frauds by petty dealers. At the 
request of the Board, Mr. Powys introduced a bill to remedy the evil. Thoa- 
sands of those humble sufferers from imposition had reason to thank the Board 
of Agriculture for suggesting this statute. 

Various measures also were carried by the influence of this public-spirited 
body for removing taxes, which, though of little benefit to the Exchequer, were 
injurious to agriculture, by raising the price of articles important to the culti- 
vation of the soil, or to the improvement of stock. The tax on draining tiles, 
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amounting almost to a prohibition, was removed ; and lintseed and rape cake, 
imported in British vessels, were exempted from the payment of duty. ‘ This 
exemption,” says Arthur Young, “ had its origin with the Board; and it now 
appears almost incredible, that, in a country such as this, suffering uuder a 
scarcity of provisions, so preposterous a duty should have been suffered to 
remain on the statute-books—a duty calculated to prevent the importation of 
that food which fattens the oxen, and manures the fields of the kingdom.” 

Nor did this Agricultural Corporation, amidst objects of a loftier and more 
imposing character, overlook the domestic comfort of the poor. ‘The President, 
having ascertained, in conversation with the Earl of Winchelsea, that much 
benefit had arisen to labourers from annexing to their cottages small portions 
of land on his lordship’s estates in Rutlandshire, prevailed upon the noble Earl, 
in 1796, to write a paper on the subject as a communication to the Board. A 
well-informed agent was afterwards employed to visit certain parts of England, 
where a similar practice had been introduced, and the result of his mission was 
so favourable, that the Board recommended the system generally, and it was 
accordingly adopted in various counties, They devised at the same time 
measures tor improving the construction of cottages, so as to diminish the con- 
sumption of fuel, and for encouraging friendly societies, “ those most fortunate 
of all institutions,” as the President emphatically terms them, “ for the benefit 
of the poor, and the most likely means that could possibly be devised for 
rendering their situation comfortable."—Pp. 118—120. 

The usefulness of this great central institution radiated to the remotest 
dependencies of the British crown. In Bengal, the chief agricultural deficiency 
had always been the scanty support for cattle and horses. On the suggestion 
of the Board, Lucerne and Guinea grass were tried with success. I find the 
Court of Directors, in a dispatch to Marquess Wellesley, the Governor-General, 
expressing their satisfaction at the prospect of these productions becoming “an 
invaluable acquisition to the Bengal provinces.” I have not hitherto been able 
to ascertain how far this expectation has been realized. An eminent botanist, 
however,’ informs me that he received, some time ago, good specimens of 
Lucerne from Calcutta, though he was not aware, till I informed him, how the 
plant had been introduced. The Board likewise caused experiments to be made 
in the cultivation of potatoes and of hemp in the East Indies, For the improve- 
ment also of the West Indies, they transmitted a collection of seeds from 
Sumatra to Jamaica and St.Vincent. ‘This collection proved so acceptable, 
that the House of Assembly in the former island passed a vote of thanks to the 
donors. The Board was obs the means of introducing into those islands that 
important article of shipbuilding, the teak tree. I have much satisfaction in 
adding, that the West India body, both collectively and individually, took every 
opportunity to express their gratitude to Sir John for his various exertions to 
promote colonial agriculture.—Pp. 126—128. 


To be continued. 
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Harmonia Paulina : being an Arrange- Sussex, Loudon : Rivingtons., 1837, 
ment, in the words of the Apostle, of 8vo. Pp. xii. 448. 
the Complete Scheme of Christian 
Faith and Practice contained in the ALTHOUGH the Epistles of St. Paul 
several Epistles of St. Paul. By weve addressed to particular commu- 
the Rev. Henry Laruam, M.A. _ nities, or individuals, the doctrines and 
Vicar of Selmeston and Aleiston, precepts contained in them belong to 
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the universal Church, in all times and 
countries of the world. With the ex- 
ception of the introduction to each 
letter, and the salutations at the end, 
which give them a local or private 
reference, the argument throughout is 
general: “ we have but to change the 
names of Romans, Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, and the rest, and the solemn 
lessons of the Apostle become appli- 
cable to ourselves.” Throwing, there- 
‘ore, into an Appendix whatever is 
peculiarly addressed to the several 
parties to whom St. Paul immediately 
wrote, the substance of the fourteen 
Epistles is in a manner sorted out by 
Mr. Latham, and the scattered frag- 
ments dove-tailed into one continuous 
Catholic Epistle, in which the entire 
scheme of christian doctrine is deve- 
loped under sixteen heads, We think 
that this arrangement is calculated to 
place the Scriptural import of the 
Apostle’s argument in a plain and per- 
spicuous pointof view. The different 
bearings of the same article of faith, 
being brought into juxtaposition, are 
thus exhibited in connexion; and the 
whole line of argument, sometimes 
broken by parentheses, and at others 
pursued for different ends in a dif- 
ferent light, is followed out into all its 
windings and modifications. The har- 
mony itself is preceded by an able 
digest of the Apostle’s doctrine, which 
is arranged under the following heads: 
1. The Christian Calling. 2. Faith. 
3. Faith in God the Father. 4. Faith 
in God the Sou ; the Atonement of his 
Death, and our Justification through 
his Merits only. 5. His Resurrection. 
6. His Ascension aud Return to Judg- 
ment. 7. Faith in God the Holy 
Ghost, and our Sanctification by Him 
alone. 8. Duty to God, 9. The So- 
cial Duties. 10. The Personal Duties 
of the Believer. 11. Christian Cha- 
rity. 12, Christian Hope. 13. The 
Church of Christ and its two Sacra- 
ments. 14, Corruptions of Doctrine 
and Discipline. 15. Of the Intention 


of the Jewish Dispensation. 16. Con- 
clusion, 
A Comparative Estimate of Secular 
and Religious Learning ; being a 
Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Walsingham, Norfolk, on 
Sunday, September 24th, 1837. By 
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the Rev. James Lee Warner, A.M. 
Norwich: Matchett. London: Ri- 
vingtons. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 13. 


From 1 Cor. iii. 19, the importance 
of religious wisdom is enforced; and 
contrasted with worldly wisdom in the 
mode and temper of acquiring it, and 
the object for which it is sought. 
There is nothing very striking either 
in the manner or matter of the Ser- 
mon. We have read better, certainly ; 
and, we dare say, we have written 
worse. 





Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
Rev. James S. M. ANDERSON, M.A, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Chaplain to the Queen-Dowager, 
and Perpetual Curate of St.George's 
Chapel, Brighton, London : Riving- 
tons. Oxford: Parker. 1837. 8vo. 
Pp. xi. 347. 

THERE is much sound practical di- 

vinity in this volume of Sermons ; 

which we cordially recommend to our 
readers, It contains the following 

subjects :—1. Conscience, Acts xxiv. 

16. 2. The Grace of God and the 

Agency of Man, Phil. ii. 12,13. 3. The 

Christian Patriot, Psalm exxii, 6—9. 

4. The Ministerial Office, 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

5. The Disobedient Prophet, t Kings 

xiii, 26. 6. The Suspension of Divine 

Punishment, Eccles. viti. 11. 7. The 

Parable of the Unjust Steward, Luke 

xvi. 2. 8. Israel in the Wilderness; 

a Warning to the Christian Church, 

i Cor, x. 11,12. 9. Ezra reading the 

Law, Nehem. viii. 9. 10. Jesus weep- 

ing, John xi, 35. 11, The Spirit re- 

proving the World, John xvi. 8—11. 

12. The Ten Lepers, Luke xvii. 17, 18. 

13. The Repentant Woman, Luke vii, 

37,38. 14. The Humiliation of the 

Son of God, Psalm xl, 8—10. 15. 

On the Death of King William IV., 

Rom. vi. 23. We have been particu- 

larly pleased with the second of the 

series. 

The Present State and Prospects of 
the World and the Church. By a 
CiercyMAN OF THE EstTaAsLisu- 
meNT. London: Seeley. 1837. 
12mo. Pp. xii. 340. 

Mucn do we wish that this little 

volume were likely to meet with the 

















attention which its intrinsic impor- 
tance deserves. The very spirit in 
which it is written is calculated to do 
infinite service in these days of party 
virulence, bitter recrimination, and 
unchristian malevolence. It cannot 
be read without awakening a truly, 
and even fearful interest in what is 
passing around us; without making a 
deep impression on the mind of the 
Christian and the patriot with respect 
to the peculiar duties which his reli- 
gion and his country require at his 
hand. Among persons of this class it 
will doubtless find readers, but they 
are just the class of persons by whom 
the warning is less needed; and to 
suppose that the reckless agitators of 
the day would take it up, except, as 
they do their Bibles, to sneer and to 
blaspheme, would be but an idle 
dream. We are far from espous- 
ing all the religious views of the writer ; 
but the temperate and unpresuming 
manner in which they are expressed, 
and sometimes scarcely hazarded, 
speaks the very language of christian 
love. On the subject of the Mille- 
nium, for instance, the prophecies ad- 
duced have not perhaps the slightest 
connexion with that inexplicable pe- 
riod ; but the whole question is treated 
without a spark of that impassioned 
and declamatory fervour, with which 
it is usually approached. Messiah’s 
personal reign, we suspect, he advo- 
cates; but he has not spoken deci- 
sively on the point. Moderation and 
meekness pervade the volume; and 
the adoption of its salutary counsels 
could not fail to be productive of in- 
calculable good. 





Marriage.—Two Sermons upon Mar- 
riage; showing the Divine Origin of 
that Institution, and the absolute 
necessity of it being sanctified by the 
performance of a Religious Service : 
preached at St. John’s Chapel, St. 
John's Wood, St. Mary-le-Bone, on 
Sunday, Oct. 8, 1837. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Tuompson, M.A. Assistant 
Minister at St. John's, St. Mary-le- 
bone. London: Hatchard. 1837. 
8vo. Pp. 42. 


Marerrace has of late been necessarily 
a prominent theme of pulpit instruc- 
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tion. It is to be feared that some of 
our legislators are not often present 
upon such occasions. We would re- 
commend these two Sermons, among 
others which have been published on 
the same subject, to the especial atten- 
tion of Lord John Russell. He will 
learn something from their perusal. 





A Second Annual Address. Delivered 
at the Examination of the Children 
of the Infant School, Dorking, De- 
cember 1837. By the Rev.S. Isaac- 
son, M.A. Curate of that Parish. 
Dorking: Ede. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1838. Pp. 14. 


WE last year introduced to the notice 
of our readers, an admirable address 
delivered by Mr. Isaacson, to the chil- 
dren and parents connected with the 
Infant School at Dorking: andit now 
gives us pleasure to add, that the pre- 
sent is in but one way second to its 
predecessor. Sound sense and religious 
feeling pervade every page. 





Notes on Nets; or, The Quincune 
practically considered. To which are 
added, Miscellaneous Memoranda. 
By the Hon. and Rev. CHARLES 
Batuurst, LL.D., Late Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. London : 
Van Voorst. 1837. 12mo. Pp, xiv. 
183. 


ALLUDING to our Lord’s Parable of the 
Net, the Hon. and Rev. author of 
these “‘ Notes” observes that “the 
Net has from that time been invested 
with somewhat of a sacred character.” 
Under this impression we suppose that 
a copy was duly sent to the CHris- 
TIAN REMEMBRANCER; and we shall 
shelter ourselves under the many truly 
christian remarks which are scattered 
through the book, to announce it to the 
curious in the art of which it treats. 
What old Isaac was among anglers, 
the worthy Doctor is among net- 
makers. He is quite at home at 
knotting, netting, and reticulating, in 
spite ot Dr. Johnson’s anathema, both 
against nets, and those who use them. 
For ourselves, we found more attrac- 
tive sport in the Memoranda, which 
are worth preserving, 
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The Responsibilities and Prospects of 


the Church of England, with a short 
Appeal on Behalf of the Society for 
Promoting the Employment «f Addi- 
tional Curates. A Sermon, preached 
in the Collegiate and Parish Church 
of Manchester, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 26,1837. By the Rev. OswaLp 
Serceant, M. A. Fellow. Man- 
chester: Towler. London: Riving- 
ton. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 19. 


WE could desire no better test of the 
comparative excellence of two Socie- 
ties, and of the purity of their designs, 
than the manner in which the cause 
of that for promoting Additional Cu- 
rates is advocated in the admirable 
Sermon before us, contrasted with the 
reckless intemperance displayed on 
the part of the “ London Mission,” on 
which we were recently called upon 
to animadvert. Such intrusive specu- 
lations can only impede the good 
which a legitimate Church Society is 
calculated to produce; and we sin- 
cerely trust that even the Pastoral 
Aid Society, whose motives at least 
are above suspicion, may be induced 
to co-operate with the sister institu- 
tion, instead of proceeding upon the 
very questionable basis of lay-instruc- 
tion, With respect to Mr. Sergeant's 
appeal, it is short indeed, but earnest 
and argumentative ; arising naturally 
and appropriately out of the all-ab- 
sorbing considerations, which form the 
body of the discourse. 


Questions Illustrating the Catechism 
of the Church of England. By the 
Rev. J. Sincrairrn, A. M. Minister 
of St. Paul's Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Bell and 
Bradfute. London: Rivingtons. 
1838. 24mo. Pp. 99. 


Tas forms a little body of Divinity, 
where the young need not be the only 
Jearners. We recommend it for gene- 
ral use as giving a sound exposition, 
both of Charch doctrine and of Church 
discipline. 


The Christian Duty of Family Wor- 
ship. The Rector's Christmas Offer- 
ing, for 1836, being a third Pastoral 


Address to the Parishioners of St. 
Mary's Church, Burlington, New- 
Jersey. By Bishop Doane. _ Bur- 
lington, at the Missionary Press : 
I. L. Powell. 


Every thing from the pen of Bishop 
Doane is worthy of praise. Not the 
least so this excellent Address. It is 
on a subject not of local but of gene- 
ral interest to the Church; and we 
gladly hail another appeal upon a too 
neglected topic of christian exhorta- 
tion. 


The Reign of Humbug: a Satire. 
Second Edition. London: Rich- 


ardson. 


WHEN we say the principles are Con- 

servative, the satire keen, the versifi- 

cation generally good, and the whole 

worth reading, our friends will ask no 

further recommendation of this vo- 

lume. We must, however, quote the 

following :— 

*Twas on that classic soil, where once 
around 

Huge heaps of dung and cinders strew’d 
the ground, 

And pigs and donkeys made their glad 
abode, 

From Gray’s-Inn-lane to Tottenham- 
court’s high road; 

But now,—so will the Fates,—a fabric 
stands, 

And looks sublime o’er all the neighbour- 
ing lands. 

Fair temple! built with rarest art, it 
shows 

How wondrous far a little science goes ; 

How with hard names, urg’d o'er and o'er 
again, 

A fame for skill each soulless block may 
gain, 

A ‘huge vast portico,—but, wondrous 
taste, 

High, at the first-floor window, see ’tis 
plac’d! 

Stolen from Greece, like many a fine 
quotation, 

’Tis only ruin'd by its situation. 

The front, a wall with meagre rustics 
scor’d, 

And thin pilasters, much resembling 
board, 

While congrous cupolas, from modern 
Rome, 

Form a fit crown to modern learning’s 
dome.—Pp. 5—7. 




















A SERMON 





ON THE DUTY OF RECEIVING THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
Matt. xxvi. 26—28. 


And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, 
and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it: for this is my blood of the new testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins. 


BreTuren, there have been, in all ages of the world, men who 
desired to make the worship of God so entirely spiritual as to exclude 
every thing outward and external from that worship, and to make it 
consist entirely, or nearly so, in the mere spiritual contemplations of 
the soul, and in mental approaches to the Deity. 

This, however, is not the way of worship adopted in revelation. 
Even at the first, when God created man in a state of innocency, he 
did not leave him entirely to spiritual worship, but gave him ordinances 
of religion. 

In Paradise, the Almighty gave to our first parents the ordinance of 
the seventh-day,—the ordinances of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and of the tree of life. This tree of life was, as it were, the 
standing and perpetual sacrament of Paradise, that man might eat of it, 
and live for ever. 

Even therefore in Paradise, in the time of man's innocency, there 
were outward ordinances and sacraments of worship; and if they 
were necessary even then, how much more so are they now! Then 
God himself walked and conversed with man; man had direct and 
immediate communion with the angels of God and with God himself. 
Yet even then there were ordinances and sacraments ; and if they were 
necessary then, how much more since! 

Man is no longer innocent; a great change has passed within him. 
I pause not to inquire how this is; I enter not into the difficulties of 
the question ; yet the fact is undeniable. Men’s passions are stronger 
than their reason, and their reason itself perverted and weak. Our 
hopes and our fears, our joys and our sorrows, our loves and our 
aversions, are often called forth on improper occasions, fixed upon im- 
proper objects, and exercised in a degree and measure most highly 
sinful, being usually either much greater or much less than they ought 
to be. 

Here therefore is a wonderful disorder introduced within us: that 
which we should most passionately love, to that, alas! we frequently 
feel no adequate sense of affection; nay, even sometimes we feel 
aversion and disgust: that which we should most anxiously avoid, to 
that we are drawn by the strongest sympathies of passion and attach- 
ment. We believe, and take for granted, where we ought to pause, 
and reason ; we reason, and pause, where we ought implicitly to be- 
lieve; we are guided by our own wills and inclinations, and set them 
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up (at least, practically) as our guides and instructors, as if they were 
still innocent, and still unperverted. Here therefore is a proof of our 
fallen nature; a proof of some wonderful disorder introduced into our 
whole spiritual frame. And if this is the state of men, even of the best 
of men, surely they cannot dispense with those outward ordinances of 
divine worship and sacraments, which were deemed fitting for them 
before this wonderful change had passed over their souls! And, ac- 
cordingly, no sooner had man fallen, than the Almighty again gave 
him outward ordinances and sacraments of worship, for his cure, and 
restoration to the divine favour. 

To our first parents, immediately after their fall, he instituted the 
solemn rite of sacrifice; as a visible sign, a mystical representation 
of the great promise made in Paradise of the redemption of man by the 
seed of the woman; who, though he was to bruise the serpent’s head, 
was himself to suffer shame, and sorrow, and humiliation, and even 
death itself, in that the serpent, the author of human misery and death, 
was to bruise his heel. This promise was mystically represented in 
the death of the innocent victim at the altar of Jehovah. The 
awful rite of sacrifice, as it were, embodied, and perpetuated, and 
applied this promise. It was, to the ancient world, the great sacra- 
ment of man’s redemption. In the suffering of the bleeding victim, in 
its death, and the sprinkling of its blood, they saw the heinous nature 
of sin, the impossibility of man’s redemption by any efforts of his own, 
and the awful nature of that God they had offended. In the promise 
of pardon and acceptance annexed to the rite of sacrifice, they saw 
their acceptance and pardon depending on something out of and be- 
yond themselves, and that by faith only they might attain these inesti- 
mable blessings. 

Such was the end and design of the religion delivered from heaven 
to fallen man at the first ; and when the world had utterly apostatized 
from the true God, and it was necessary to choose one nation from all 
the rest, and to make them the depositories of his revelation, and the 
preservers of his worship ; how large a portion of that worship, and of 
the gracious promises of revelation, was grounded on this very rite of 
sacrifice! The altars of Jehovah were ever red with blood; and, in 
the emphatic language of holy writ, ‘‘ without shedding of blood there 
was no remission of sins.” 

Thus we see, even in the time of man’s innocency, and in Paradise 
itself, there were outward ordinances of religion, and sacraments. 

Again, the most essential part of divine worship, as given by God 
himself to man after his fall, consisted in ordinances and sacraments ; 
and, yet again, in the Jewish dispensation, they constituted the very 
glory and perfection of the law of God’s worship. 

When the Jewish law was about to be abolished for ever, and the 
true worshippers were thenceforth to worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth, we might, perhaps, have been prepared to suppose that all 
vutward ordinances and mystical worship would have been for ever 
done away. But, no! the very same mode of worship was again 
enjoined, even under the spiritual religion of the gospel; for, as the 
great Author of the new dispensation, the Only-begotten of the Father, 
He who even while on earth was still by his divine nature and glory at 
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the very same time in the highest heavens; as Jesus the Mediator of 
the new testament was about to take leave of his disciples, to go 
unto his Father, unto that glory which he had before the foundation 
of the world, we learn that he also instituted a solemn ordinance for 
his disciples; one, whereby they were to show forth his death, till he 
should come again ; yea, more, one, whereby they were to be united 
unto himself and made one with him, and he with them ;—one, wherein 
the cup of blessing which they should bless, should be the communion 
of the blood of Christ; the bread which they should break, should be 
the communion of the body of Christ; and they, howsoever many they 
might be, should still be but one body, because they should all be par- 
takers of that one bread. For we read, that, ‘‘as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread,” &c. 

Here therefore we see the great dignity of this sacrament; not only 
that it was to be the standing and perpetual memorial of man’s re- 
demption ; but the great means of conveying to man the benefits, for 
which Christ died that he might bestow them on him; the means of 
uniting them by the closest ties, and the most holy obligations, and by 
the most direct acts of union with himself, and through him to his 
Father which is in heaven, our reconciled God. ° 

Hence it is the crown, and glory, and perfection of all christian 
worship; it is a mystical representation,—a sacramental action,—a 
doing, as far as such imperfect creatures as we can do it, the very same 
thing on earth, which Christ is doing for us in the sanctuary of heaven. 
In the sanctuary of heaven Christ pleads for us; ever maketh inter- 
cession for us. He presents there on the throne of God his crucified 
body, and pleads the merits of his death and passion in reality and 
truth: and we do the very same thing on earth (not indeed in reality, 
but still) mystically, and after the manner of sacraments. We, as it 
were, perpetuate, and continue, and apply to our own souls by faith, 
even upon earth, his death and passion, the power of his resurrection, 
and the all-saving efficacy of his mighty intercession. We see him in 
the mystery of the altar by the eye of faith; seeing him, we believe in 
him; believing in him, we love him with an unfeigned love; yea, the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit given 
unto us. 

Such is the high mystery and power of this sacrament; it is, as it 
were, the compendium of our duty and our obligation; and the visible 
embodying of all the great facts and blessings of man’s redemption. For 
all our hopes of acceptance are centred on the one great sacrifice of 
Christ once offered on Calvary. This is the great centre of the whole 
system of God’s dealings with us, and the only foundation of our hopes. 
All the sacrifices which went before, pointed to this, and centred in it 
by anticipation ; all the acts of our worship must look backward to it, 
and ultimately rest upon it also; and this one act of communion, which 
gathers up, as it were, all the other scattered acts of our adoration 
and worship, and binds them together, and presents them with the 
memorial of the dying, the risen, and the glorified Redeemer, to the 
heavenly Father,—has ever been regarded by the universal Church 
of Christ, as the crown, the glory, and the perfection of christian 
worship. 
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Such is the connexion of this holy sacrament with all the dispensa 
tions of God which went before; such its dignity, its necessity, and 
its obligation ; it is the memorial of the Lamb of God slain from the 
foundation of the world ; the humble imitation of his intercession which 
he maketh for us in the sanctuary of heaven ; the visible pleading of his 
death and passion, and meritorious sufferings for us; the act of uniting 
these our earthly pleadings with his heavenly intercession, and of 
uniting us to Him, and in Him to our reconciled God and Father! 

Having thus traced the history, the connexion with foregoing dis- 
pensations, and the design and uses of this holy mystery, let us now 
go on to consider three points : 

1. The obligation which lies upon us to partake of this holy sacra- 
ment. 

2. The way in which some try to evade that obligation. And, 

3. The dispositions of heart and soul, in which we should ap- 
proach it. 

1. Let us consider the obligation which lies upon us to partake of 
this holy sacrament. 

Out of numerous reasons to induce us to receive it, there is one 
perhaps which is more affecting than the rest: it is the dying command 
of our Redeemer. Now, the words of a dying friend are deeply affect- 
ing. His look,—his words,—his very gestures, —his commands,—carry 
with them a weight, which belongs to no other less solemn period of 
human existence. ‘The dying parent,—the dying friend,—the dying 
husband,—the dying child,—bequeath all these as a mournful bequest 
to be treasured up in the heart, and to be remembered when they are 
no more, by the sorrowing few who witness the melancholy scene. 
But, how much more sacred then is the command of one, who exhibited 
such depths of love and compassion towards us, as Jesus did! It was 
almost his last request; and under circumstances how solemn and 
affecting! He had present to his omniscient mind all the sufferings of 
his passion ; the mysterious agonies of Gethsemane ; the indignities of 
his trial; the sufferings of the way to Calvary; the cross, and the 
nails, and the spear,—the gall and the vinegar, and the tears of his 
mother,—the consternation and flight of his disciples, their desertion, 
and his dying groan ;—it was all present to his mind; it was only a 
few hours before the whole sad scene was to be undergone; yet, with 
all this present to his mind, in the midst of that intense sorrow and 
suffering which he felt, he forgot his own sorrows to think of us; he 
put all these aside, that he might leave us a memorial of his love, and 
a consolation in all our afflictions. He needed consolation; yet he 
thought only of his disciples, and their comfort. He grieved at the 
prospect of separation from them, and he still wished to live in their 
memories, and in their hearts. ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me!” 
Though absent, I would still be with you, and therefore appoint a 
means, by which I may be remembered when I am gone, and still abide 
and dwell with you for ever. 

O, brethren! if we are anxious to fulfil the dying words of a friend 
or relative, how much more ought we to regard those of our loving 
Saviour, the compassionate Jesus! And if we obey the commands of 
earthly friends or benefactors, but neglect those of Jesus, uttered at 
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such a solemn hour, under such circumstances of the deepest affliction, 
only a few hours before the whole sad scene of his passion was to 
begin, will here not be an evidence that we have little love for him ;— 
little sense of the blessings he conferred, and the sufferings by which 
they were purchased? If we really love him, we cannot but obey this 
command; if we duly estimate the value of his death, we shall surely 
perpetuate its memorial; if we are looking for him to come from 
heaven, we cannot refuse surely to join in that solemn mystery, 
whereby (as often as it is celebrated) we do show forth the Lord’s 
death till he come again, to translate his people to mansions of un- 
fading glory. Think of the affectionate looks of the parting Jesus ; 
think of his last words and actions; treasure up his last affecting 
command ; and your own hearts will either bear testimony to your 
being in a state of utter alienation from him, or will constrain you to 
say, Yea, Lord, we will do this for a memorial of thy passion, in re- 
membrance of thee. Jesus saith, “ Seek ye my face.” Oh, let every 
heart ardently respond, and say with eagerness, ‘‘ Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek.”” And so, when in the last solemn hour he shall call 
you to himself, ye shall be able to exclaim with the holy Prophet, 
“In the way of thy judgments, O Lord, have we waited for thee ; 
the desire of our soul hath been to thy name, and to the remembrance 
of thee !” 

We cannot remember him, without loving him; and we cannot 
love him, without obeying him; and we cannot obey him, without 
being conformed and made like unto Him. And what infinite blessed- 
ness is there in being made like unto Him! for, if we are conformed 
to the likeness of his death, we shall also be conformed to the like- 
ness of his resurrection ; and after the conflicts and sorrows of life are 
over (conflicts and sorrows, however, which bring their own blessings 
with them, and which those who feel, value more than all the joys of 
earth ),—yes, after these conflicts and sorrows of life are over, we shall 
sit down with him in his exalted throne,—we shall live with him, and 
be united with him for ever. ‘The remembrances of earth will be ex- 
changed for the realities of heaven; we shall again see him face to 
face, and know him even as we ourselves are known. Wherefore, 
Do this in remembrance of Him ! 

2. Let us now consider the way in which some try to evade this 
obligation. 

Many, in the present day, are apt to think and affirm, that if they 
be moral men, they may be excused from entering into such a close 
communion with Christ, as this holy sacrament implies; or, at least, 
that the practice of the duties of life is the main point to be secured, 
and that compliance with an outward institution is surely not a matter 
of deep importance. Provided (say they) we practise the duties we 
owe to our fellow-creatures, the Almighty surely will never be so strict 
about a mere outward ordinance; provided we are moral men, these 
things surely can be but of comparatively small importance. And, 
after all, surely we can love Christ in our hearts without receiving this 
sacrament, or show our love as effectually in other ways. 

Now God forbid, brethren, that any man should be led to think that 
any religious practice, however solemn, can excuse a strict performance 
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of every moral obligation ; nay, one reason for the importance attached 
to this sacrament is, that it binds us still more strongly to the perform- 
ance of all other duties; that it represents our obligations in so strong 
a light, as has a tendency to impress them more deeply and lastingly 
on our consciences. This is all very true; but still we must say, that 
it is impossible to love Christ, without partaking of the Holy Com- 
munion; that we cannot show our love to him, except we actually do 
practise this duty! And for this reason: It is the express and ex- 
plicit act of showing this love. God has made it so. He accepts it as 
such. He will regard no other way of showing our love, if this is 
neglected. It is God’s own appointed way, and he will have that, or 
he will regard all other ways as a setting up of our own wills and 
reasonings and opinions in opposition to him. And if God has com- 
manded this special way, and accepts it as an act of love and obedience, 
then its neglect cannot be a matter of small importance, but one which 
perils our salvation. 

Surely, to slight and neglect the express command of Christ, must 
be an act of high immorality. Shall a son, who neglects, or despises, 
or disobeys his earthly parents, be deemed an immoral man ; and shall 
he who disowns the authority of his great Creator, escape the charge, 
or think himself easily excused? Is not ingratitude immoral? Shall 
the man who is guilty of ingratitude to an earthly benefactor be called 
immoral ;—and shall he who slights the command of his Redeemer 
who died for him, who refuses to honour him as his Redeemer in the 
express way he has enjoined with his dying breath,—shall such a man 
think himself free from the charge of immorality? No. The dis- 
obedient son is an immoral man; the ungrateful friend is an immoral 
man; but infinitely more immoral is he, who refuses to obey the com- 
mands of his Creator and of his Redeemer ; inasmuch as the benefits 
we owe to God and to Christ far surpass all others whatsoever ; in- 
asmuch as the relations in which we stand towards them, call us to a 
higher gratitude, lay us under higher obligations, and require at our 
hands a higher sense of duty. And in this particular instance of com- 
pliance with Christ’s command, the sinfulness of disobedience is 
heightened and increased by the easiness of compliance, and the 
solemn and affecting circumstances under which it was enjoined. 

3. Let us now’go on to consider the dispositions of heart and mind 
in which we ought to approach this holy sacrament of Communion. 

And what are these? The deepest feelings of sorrow and repentance ; 
the profoundest sense of humility, and of our own unworthiness ; and 
holy love and joy, and the anticipation of a sacred hope; these are 
states of mind preeminently fitted for this solemn action ; and especially 
faith in the promises of God made to us in this sacrament, and a spirit 
of the profoundest gratitude for the love of Christ in dying for us, 
which is therein commemorated ; and, in imitation of the love of Christ 
towards us, a spirit of unfeigned pity, love, and compassion towards 
the bodies and souls of our fellow-creatures. These are states of mind 
eminently appropriate for this holy mystery. 

Christ is the Son of God; we, in this Holy Communion, eat his flesh 
and drink his blood, and become very members incorporate in his mys- 
tical body ; yea, are one with Christ, and Christ with us; and being 
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thus united unto him, we become like him, the sons of God, and in- 
heritors of God’s kingdom in heaven. 

Christ is merciful and full of pity; and we, being conformed unto 
Christ, imitate his mercy and pity, and are filled with tender com- 
passion towards all who surround us: yea, Christ enters into us by 
means of this holy sacrament ; he dwells and lives in us; and therefore 
it is our duty, and our obligation, and our wisdom, to approach it in a 
corresponding frame of mind, to be prepared for the entrance of the 
holy Bridegroom, and to purify our hearts from all other loves and 
affections, that we may be his for ever, both in body awd soul, and daily 
increase in love to him more and more, until we come unto his eternal 
kingdom. 

And, especially, approach this holy sacrament with the most solemn 
vows of amendment, and future holiness, and devotion to the cause of 
your heavenly Father. Do all this, being moved thereto by the great 
and manifold blessings you have received; and because it is meet, 
right, just, and your bounden duty; agreeable to the nature which 
God has given you, and the hopes to which he has called ; promotive 
of God’s glory, and of your own salvation ;—for these causes, dedicate 
in this Holy Communion, yourselves, your bodies and souls, your facul- 
ties, your reason, and all your powers—all you have, and all you are, 
and all you hope to be, as reasonable and living sacrifices unto God ;— 
so, after this life ended, ye shall pass into those regions where ye shall 
no longer see God in sacraments and ordinances,—where ye shall no 
longer see through a glass darkly; but where ye shall see face to face ; 
where faith shall pass into the beatific vision; where ye shall pass a 
whole eternity in continual drawing nearer and nearer unto God, and 
growing more and more like his divine image. 


G. U. 
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ON THE USE OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


Reply to the Reasons given in Tue Curistian REMEMBRANCER of 
February, 1838, for the Editor’s Judgment, that “‘ the tacit consent of 
each Bishop in his own Diocese is sufficient to authorize the public 
Singing of Hymns not otherwise authorized.” 


Tue grounds of this judgment are understood to be :—1. That “ the 
custom and right of introducing ‘ forms of singing’ at discretion was an 
ancient right of the Bishops and Clergy in their several cathedrals and 
churches anterior to the Reformation.” 2. That this right and prac- 
tice, “ without an express and formal prohibition, still remains in full 
force ;” that “ such prohibition has never been issued ;” that * of this 
ancient right of the Bishops and Clergy in their several cathedrals and 
churches they have never been deprived by law, either civil or eccle- 
siastical.” 3. That “ this right has never fallen into desuetude.” 
4. That there are “no less than sixteen metrical versions or selections 
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of Psalms, or of Psalms and Hymns, for public worship, dedi- 
eated, by permission, and authorized by the sanction of names, than 
which none can possess higher authority, or greater weight with ortho- 
dox Churchmen.” The grounds are not laid down in the Magazine in 
so distinct and consecutive a method as is here used, and they are 
mixed with other arguments. But the simplest mode of treating them 
will probably be to take the foregoing order; and the other arguments 
will either fall in with the examination, or, if requisite, may be taken 
afterwards by themselves. 

1. As to “ the right and practice of introducing ‘ forms of singing’ at 
discretion into their cathedrals and churches, as possessed by the Bishops 
and Clergy before the Reformation.” Upon this subject the following 
statement of Bishop Gibson, ( Codex, i. 259, note,) is in point: ‘“ In the 
more early ages of the Church, every bishop had a power to form a 
Liturgy for his own diocese: and, if he kept to the analogy of faith 
and doctrine, all circumstances were left to his own discretion. After- 
wards the practice was, for the whole province to follow the service of 
the metropolitan church, which also became the general rule of the 
Church.” Bishop Gibson gives his authority for this position, and 
then adds, ‘‘ which Lyndwood owns to be the common law of the 
Church ; and intimates, that the use of several services in the same 
province, as was here in England, was not to be warranted but by long 
custom.” 

This statement records a power, founded on custom, as exercised by 
the Bishops in England, of forming liturgies for their own dioceses, but 
makes no mention of any such power as exercised by the Clergy in 
their churches. Waiving this difference, however, and merely observing 
that in the Liturgy was embraced the whole service of the Church, 
“* tam ipsius miss@ ordo, quam psallendi vel ministrandi eonsuetudo,” as 
expressed in Bishop Gibson’s authority ; let us admit the practice of 
the Church of England to have been as stated before the Reformation. 

2. It is now to be considered, how this practice was treated in Eng- 
land at the Reformation, in order that we may see whether or not it was 
then “ prohibited :” whether or not “ the Bishops and Clergy were then 
deprived of their ancient custom and right.” 

The statute of 2 Edward VI. c. 1, in 1548, is an ‘‘ Act for the Uni- 
formity of Service, and Administration of the Sacraments, throughout 
the realm.” It commences with reciting the reasons of it: ‘‘ Where of 
long time there hath been had in this realm of England and in Wales, 
divers forms of Common Prayer, commonly called the Service of the 
Church ; that is to say, the use of Sarum, of York, of Bangor, and of 
Lincoln: and besides the same, now of late much more divers and sundry 
forms and fashions have been used in the cathedral and parish churches 
of England and Wales, as well concerning the matters in Morning 
Prayer and the Evensong, as concerning the Holy Communion, commonly 
called the Masse, with divers and sundry rites and ceremonies concerning 
the same, &c. ;”” and then, after relating what had been done for provid- 
ing *“*The Book of Common Prayer,” &c., and setting forth “ the 
honour of God, and great quietness which by the grace of God shall 
ensue upon the one and uniform rite and order in such Common 
Prayer, &c.;" it enacts, “that all and singular ministers in any 
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cathedral or parish church, or other place within this realm, shall 
be bounden to say and use the Mattins, Evensong, Celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, commonly called the Mass, and administration of each 
of the Sacraments, and all their common and open prayer, in such form 
and order as is mentioned in the same Book, and none other or other- 
wise.” And then it goes on to enact a penalty on any minister, who 
shall *‘ refuse to use the said Common Prayers,” &c. or “ shall use any 
other rite, ceremony, order, form or manner of mass openly or privily, 
or Mattins, Evensong, Administration of the Sacraments, or other open 
prayer than is mentioned and set forth in the said Book.” 

Thus a law was passed, for abolishing the custom which had pre- 
vailed in England as to divers forms of service ; for bringing the Church 
of England to uniformity of worship throughout all, and all parts of, her 
service ; and for prohibiting all, and all manner of, deviation. For the 
enactments of the law are in the most comprehensive language, with re- 
spect both to what it enjoins, and to what it forbids. It recognises no 
distinction between the two departments of the service—praying, that is, 
and singing—as if it intended to take one under its safeguard, and to 
leave the other at large; to confine ministers to particular forms of 
prayer, but to allow them in the composition of forms of singing at 
their own will. Singing indeed, as a distinct and independent member, 
or other than as an integral part of the prescript form of service, some 
portions of which were directed to be “said or sung,’ was not intended to be 
introduced at all. The Common Prayer was to be used ‘‘ in such form and 
order as was mentioned in the same Book, and none other or otherwise.”’ 
Accordingly by the Rubric, which now appears after the third collect at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, “ In quires and places where they sing, 
here followeth the anthem,” is not a part of this Book. And whereas 
in the 7th section of this Act it is “‘ provided, that it shall be lawful for 
all men, as well in churches, chapels, oratories, or other places, to use 
openly any psalms or prayer taken out of the Bible, at any due time,” 
that indulgence is granted with the conditional addition, * not letting or 
omitting thereby the service, or any part thereof, mentioned in the said 
Book.” 

Two or three remarks upon this provision may be here briefly stated 
in connexion with our present inquiry. First, the provision is limited 
to the use of “ any psalms or prayers taken out of the Bible.” It has 
been supposed indeed by Bishop Burnet, Collier, Strype, and other 
ecclesiastical writers, to have been intended as an authority for singing 
the psalms, then lately turned, or projected to be turned, into English 
verse. But, however this be, the terms of the provision confine it within 
the limits of Holy Scripture, and give no license to arbitrary composi- 
tions. Again, the provision speaks of these things being used ‘‘at any 
due time.” This indefinite term may perhaps be explained, by reference 
to Queen Elizabeth's Injunction, which will presently be noticed, to 
mean before or after Morning or Evening Prayer. Certainly, however, 
it was not intended to make way for the introduction of any additional 
singing into the course of the service, which, or any part whereof, it was 
forbidden to “let or omit.” Further, if this provision relates to the 
singing of psalms, it shows the authority for appointing what was to be 
sung in churches to be the same as that which enacted the Act for Uni- 
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formity: for, inasmuch as it makes “the use of any psalm lawful,” it 
is to be reasonably inferred that such use would not have been lawful 
without it. 

Notice having been just taken of the rubric after the third collect, 
as not occurring (so, at least, it is believed by the present writer) in 
Edward the Sixth’s First Book, this may be a convenient occasion for 
remarking, that when, at a subsequent period, that rubric relaxed the 
strictness of Edward’s law, so far as to allow “ the service to be let” or 
hindered “ by the Anthem,” it confined the “ letting” to the same sort 
of singing as had been before made ‘‘lawful;’ namely, “a psalm or 
prayer taken out of the Bible,” such being the proper material of an 
“anthem,” according to the Church’s use of the word in her special 
provision for Easter-day ; and it showed that the right of introducing 
such a provision into the service, belonged to the same authority which 
enacted the Book of Common Prayer. 

Thus much as to the Act of Uniformity relative to Edward’s First 
Book. The Act of Uniformity of 5 Edward VI. c. 1, for establishing 
his Second Book ; the Act of Uniformity of 1 Elizabeth, ec. 2, for re- 
establishing the said Second Book, which had been abolished in the 
intermediate reign; and the Act of 13 and 14 Charles II. ec. 2, 
enforcing the former Acts, and establishing our present Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; were, in effect, fresh and equivalent prohibitions against 
innovating in the service of the Church. On these there is no need to 
enlarge. But connected with the Act of Elizabeth is a ‘‘ permission,” 
which calls for a remark, similar to one already made on Edward’s pro- 
vision in favour of ‘‘a psalm or prayer from the Bible.” 

In 1559, the same year in which Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity was 
passed, were given ‘‘ Injunctions by the Queen’s Majesty, concerning 
both the Clergy and Laity of this Realm.” In the 49th of these, with 
reference to certain former endowments for the use of singing in divers 
collegiate and some parish churches, the Queen gives directions for their 
proper conduct ; and then enjoins, ‘‘ that there be a modest and distinct 
song so used in all parts of the Common Prayers in the Church, that 
the same may be as plainly understanded as if it were read without 
singing: and yet, nevertheless, for the comfort of such that delight in 
musick, it may be permitted, that in the beginning, or in the end of 
Common Prayers, either at morning or evening, there may be sung an 
hymn, or such like song, to the praise of Almighty God, in the best 
sort of melody and musick that may be conveniently devised, having 
respect that the sentence of the hymn may be understanded and 
perceived.” 

Here, now, the due celebration of the Common Prayer being first 
enjoined, “ permission” is nevertheless given by the Queen for the 
singing of “‘ an hymn or such like song” before or after the morning 
or evening service. The compositions thus described, may be well 
taken to be, and can be hardly any other than, those which are so 
named in our Book of Common Prayer: such as the “‘Te Deum 
laudamus,” and the “ Benedictus”’ under the former name, and ‘ The 


Song of the blessed Virgin Mary,” and ‘‘ The Song of Symeon,” under 
the latter. And it was in all likelihood intended to “ permit” the 
singing of these before or after the Common Prayers, either in their 
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prose form, as they stood in the Common Prayer- Book, or in the metrical 
version of them, which soon after appeared, in connexion with the 
metrical version of the Psalms, bearing on the title-page that they 
were “* set forth and allowed to be sung in all Churches, of all the people 
together, before and after Morning and Evening Prayer.” But in either 
case, it was the royal “‘ permission” that was given for the separate 
singing of these “‘ Hymns and Songs,” whence, as before, in the case of 
a psalm being permitted by Edward’s Act, we argue, that, without such 
permission, they could not have been used lawfully ; thus confirming 
the view already taken from the Acts of Uniformity, that the Clergy had 
been thereby prohibited from introducing such singing of their own will. 

The use of a Psalm, we have seen, was provided for “at any due 
time” by Edward’s First Act. With respect to the Metrical Version 
of the Psalms, namely, that commonly known as the Old Version, that 
was * set forth and allowed to be sung in all Churches,” by Queen 
Elizabeth: for, although there is some obscurity about the form in 
which that allowance was given, the fact of its having been given is 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt, especially in the ‘* Observations ” 
on that Version, put together with great care and accuracy, and pub- 
lished in 1822, by the Rev. H. J. Todd: whilst the fact of that allow- 
ance having been claimed by the title of the work itself, from a period 
little short of the date of the Queen’s Injunctions, shows also the per- 
suasion entertained by the Church of such allowance being necessary to 
warrant the use of the version. The fact of other versions having been 
published with the accompaniment of royal privilege, or with the allow- 
ance to be used in churches, (in proof of which also reference may be 
made to Mr. Todd’s ‘‘ Observations,”) confirms the same sentiment of 
the royal permission being esteemed necessary for their use. And the 
same argument holds good in relation to that which is commonly known 
as the New Version, put forth as it was with the King’s “ permission 
and allowance ;” the admitted sense of the necessity of which is appa- 
rent from the humble prayer of its composers for ‘ his Majesty’s royal 
allowance that it might be used in such congregations as should think 
fit to receive it;” and from the subsequent recommendation of it by the 
Bishop of London, given only in pursuance of the royal allowance. 

Thus the history of the metrical versions of the Psalms coincides with 
the Acts of Uniformity, in showing the prohibitory force of those Acts. 
As to any variations which may have crept into those versions, and 
any difference in the number and other circumstances of the Hymns 
appended to them, an additional argument is thence derived for the 
interposition of lawful authority to correct the evil. 

3. From what has been said it appears that the law prohibited, (cer- 
tainly it was understood to have prohibited, and in effect for 150 years 
it did preclude,) the customary right of the Bishops before the Reforma- 
tion. And hereby we have anticipated the third proposition, that 
this right never fell into desuetude.” If here and there an instance 
of irregularity can be adduced to the contrary, the foregoing statement 
may be taken in proof, that the right did fall into desuetude at the 
Reformation, in obedience to the 2 Edward VI. c. 1, in 1548; that it 
so continued during the succeeding reigns, and was in the same state 
in William the Third’s reign in 1696. 
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4. With respect to those eminent ecclesiastics of the present day, 
who are represented as taking another view of this subject, it is pre- 
sumed that no more needs to be said than to express an earnest hope, 
that a difference of opinion in the writer of this paper, a frank avowal 
and exposition of such difference, an endeavour to procure satisfaction 
on the question at issue for his own guidance and that of those with 
whom he is officially connected,—and, above all, an earnest desire and 
prayer for such a proceeding as may produce uniformity of worship in 
every particular throughout the National Church, will not appear the 
slightest diminution of the respect due to the stations and persons of 
those from whom he may have the misfortune to differ. 

R. D. & C. 


(Our reply to the above shall be given in our next Number. | 
a ee 
WHEN DOES ADVENT BEGIN? 


Mr. Eorror,—I was lately induced to ask this question, from enter- 
taining a design for the introduction of a weekly lecture during Advent in 
my parish. Circumstances rendered it desirable that there should be four 
lectures ; but as last Christmas Day fell on the Monday, there were but 
three weeks from the first Sunday in Advent. Further consideration, 
however, led me to discover that the commencement of this holy season 
was not thus left to accident ; and, as the point seems to me materially 
to affect one of the rubrics of our daily service during Advent, I trust 
it may form an acceptable corollary to the able exposition you gave in 
December, p. 752, for the selection of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
when there happen to be more than twenty-five Sundays after Trinity. 
According to that exposition, the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, for the 
sixth Sunday after Epiphany, would always be read on the last Sunday 
but one after Trinity ; and, like those for the Sunday next before 
Advent, they have also (if I may use such an expression) a transition 
character, a turning point between the preceding series and those of Ad- 
vent. I cannot but regard this as designed by those who drew up our 
Liturgy ; and that the absence also of any proper lessons for the twenty- 
seventh Sunday after Trinity arose from the same cause, which I shall 
now attempt to trace. 

In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, the Reformers observe 
that the early Church began to read the Book of Isaiah in Advent, and 
Genesis at Septuagesima; and, accordingly, we actually find that our 
Church begins the Book of the Prophet Isaiah at the evening service of 
the 23d day of November ; which (allowing one day for the eve or vigil 
of Christmas Day, and which, in ecclesiastical computation, would begin 
with the evening, or rather three o'clock in the afternoon, of December 
23) just gives an exact month for the holy season of Advent, being what is 
usually esteemed the period of its duration. Now, by leaving the 
twenty-seventh Sunday after Trinity, which must almost always fall sub- 
sequent to November 23, and so within the limits of Advent, without a 
proper lesson, they have provided that the rule of the Church for reading 
the Evangelical Prophet in Advent should be adhered to, without the in- 
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convenience of beginning Isaiah at the very end of the column of proper 
lessons. This does appear to me to account for the omission in a satis- 
factory manner. 

If, however, as I think is indisputable, and which I doubt not might 
be proved by a reference to the Oriental Church, Advent really does 
begin with three o’clock, p.m. November 28, ought not the Advent Collect, 
which we now begin to read only on what is called the first Sunday in 
that holy season, and which is ordered “‘ to be repeated every day with 
the other Collects in Advent, until Christmas Eve,” to be added to the 
Collect of the day from the evening of November 23, inclusive? The 
American Churcli, which has abolished the distinction of Ecclesiastical 
reckoning from evening to evening, as also that of vigils or eves, begins 
to read Isaiah at the morning service of November 23. There is another 
rubrical direction, which might be usefully obeyed, to make a greater 
variety in the service ; I mean the custom of observing the vigils or eves 
of such holy-days as occur on the Monday, by reading the Collect at the 
evening service on the Sunday next before. As all holy-days have not 
such a preparation, I only allude to those which have ; where, I think, 
the strict observance of the rubric might usefully be adhered to. Again ; 
wherever a holy-day occurs on a Sunday, I believe the ancient practice 
of the Church, with the spirit of the Ritual, demands that we should 
make the service of the holy-day have preference, only reading the Col- 
lect for the Sunday by way of commemoration; the great festivals, 
(viz. Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost,) with the first Sundays in Ad- 
vent and Lent, Palm Sunday, Trinity Sunday, and that within the octave 
of Ascension Day, being alone excepted. 

There is also another thing common in existing practice which seems 
to me quite contrary to the rubric; I allude to the custom of reading 
the Epistle and Gospel, in churches where there are two Clergymen. The 
custom is, that the Minister who stands at the south side of the altar, 
and acts as merely the Deacon or Assistant to the other, should read the 
Epistle, while the Priest reads the Gospel. Now, contrary to this, the 
rubric assigns the Epistle to the Priest exclusively, while it leaves the 
order of him who reads the Gospel undecided. And in the Ordination 
of Deacons, the office of reading the Gospel is exelusively assigned to a 
Deacon. So that there can be no doubt the existing custom is in oppo- 
sition to the rubric; and that the Minister who stands at the north side 
of the altar, which is that prescribed to the Priest, should read the 
Epistle, while his Deacon or Assistant should read the Gospel. In the 
Romish Church, the south side of the altar has the name of cornu 
epistole, while the north side has that of cornu evangelii ; so that, per- 
haps, the existing custom, which is so clearly opposed to the express 
rubrics of the Prayer Book, is but a remnant of Popery. 

PRESBYTER. 
—_—~- 


WHAT IS THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC FAITH? 


In examining the nature of Romanism, it can scarcely fail to strike 
the mind of a diligent and not a superficial inquirer, that different 
appeals are made by Romanists themselves to different authorities, It 
is generally understood, that the Council of Trent is the standard of 
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the Romish faith; and if any appeal be made by Protestants to any 
private works, any older councils, or Papal decrees, he is reminded that 
it is disingenuous to attribute to the Romanist what he does not main- 
tain. His faith must be sought in the Council of Trent. 

On the other hand, those who regard Romanism as an anti-christian 
foe to truth, and as a collection of errors subversive of the essentials of 
Christianity, are in the habit of referring to documents both prior and 
posterior to the Council of Trent, as equally authoritative declarations 
of the Romish faith; and taking this ground, affirm that it is to this 
day one of the principles of the Romish Church, that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics; and another, that oaths contrary to the advantage 
of the church are not binding.* To such as incline to a favourable 
judgment of the Romish Church as a communion holding the essential 
doctrines of our faith, and as a church that on the whole worships God 
in a scriptural manner, and has as just a claim to be called Christian as 
any other, it is natural to take that view of the standard of the Romish 
faith which is, or which appears to be at first sight, less repulsive to 
their own associations, and less injurious to the cause of Rome. But 
the question is, not what representation of “ our erring sister” is least 
prejudicial to her claims as a Christian Church, but what representation 
is the true? 

Is it true, that the Romish faith is to be judged solely by the Couneil 
of Trent? Is it true, that nothing but the decisions of general councils 
can and do bind the Romanist? Is it true, that the actual faith of the 
Romanists is derived from the Council of Trent ? And if not, whence is 
it deduced? For this is of the greatest practical importance, that in 
our intercourse with Romanists, we should know what really are the 
sources of their faith. 

In order to correct the popular error, that the Council of Trent is the 
sole and complete standard of the Romish faith, I observe, that the 
Council of Trent did not claim so much for itself. It did not nullify 
previous councils : it did not take their place. It professed to follow 
their example, and to have especially in view the extirpation of what it 
stigmatized as heresy, and the reformation of the church. 

Not only so, but soon after the Council had closed, Pope Pius IV., 
to follow up the provisions of the Council, that the clergy, both inferior 
and superior, should make a public profession of their faith, and swear 
that they would continue in obedience to the Roman Church, published 
his Creed, that it might be received by all the clergy accordingly ; sub- 
ject, in case of non-compliance, to the punishments denounced by the 
Council against all who should resist it.} 

What, then, are the sources of faith which the Creed of Pius IV. 
acknowledges? or rather, to what does it bind the Roman clergy? To 
the profession of all things that have been delivered, defined, and 


* See an excellent Letter to the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Roman-catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in Answer to his Appeal to the Protestants of Great Britain. 
By a Protestant. London: C. F. Cock, 24, Fleet-street. 

+ See Concilium Tridentinum. Sessio III. Die iv. Febr. 1546. Decretum de 
Symbolo Fidei ad initium: et “ Patrum exempla in hoc secuta,” &c. P. 17, ed. 
Paris. 1823. 

{ “ Sub peenis per concilium ipsum in contravenientes latis.’’— /bid. p. 328. 
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declared by the sacred Canons and General Councils, and not by the 
Council of Trent only. ‘* Cztera item omnia a sacris Canonibus, et 
cecumenicis Conciliis, ac preecipue 4 Sacrosancté Tridentiné Synodo 
tradita, definita, et declarata, indubitanter recipio atque profiteor.” So 
various are the sources whence we must learn what is the Romish reli- 
gion! Whether, then, it be the obnoxious third Lateran, or any other 
General Council, the Protestant has a right to adduce it as an evidence 
of the Romish belief. In the same way he may appeal to the Creed of 
Pius IV. 

But is it true that we are tc confine ourselves to General Councils, if we 
would learn what is the Romish faith? In answer to this question, it 
must be remarked, that, if we are to believe the Romanist himself, his 
religious belief has varied and does vary in different countries. The 
Bull Unigenitus was disputed in France: it is received both in England 
and Jreland. So that if we discourse of the Romish faith with an 
English or Irish Romanist, we may enter upon the discussion of the 
Bull Unigenitus, as containing propositions to the belief of which he is 
bound. And this is of the utmost importance, for this Bull of itself is 
a tissue of blasphemies the most profane. 

Lastly, whence is the actual faith of the Romanist derived? Cer- 
tainly not from the Council of Trent, any more than it is from the 
Scriptures. It is a gross delusion to represent the Council of Trent as 
that to which the great body of the Romanists appeal for either a state- 
ment or rule of their faith. How can they? although they are so careful 
in controversy to refer Protestants to that Council as a standard, they 
have not so much as atranslation of the Council, its Decrees and Canons, 
into the English tongue. So far are the laity from having the Council 
of Trent as the rule of their faith. 

Hence may be seen the fallacy of that trite controversial apophthegm, 
that the Romish faith is to be sought only in the creeds and councils of 
that church. We deny not, that the substance of that faith is to be 
found in the Council of Trent ; but would be careful to attest, that they 
perform a most useful work, and one altogether unimpeachable, who, 
far from confining their attacks to the Council of Trent, expose and re- 
fute the catechisms, theological text-books, and books of devotion, that 
are published by permission of the Hierarchy of the Roman Church, as 
containing the actual belief of the members of that church. It is of 
great advantage to the Romanist to have the consideration of these 
books excluded the field of controversy, for they comprehend the actual 
working of the system, while in the formularies of faith we have only 
the theory; at the same time that the Council of Trent by its apparent 
ambiguities, if not contradictions, affords a handle to the unwary and 
inexperienced observer, of occasionally vindicating the Church of Rome, 
by garbling and misunderstanding her Tridentine oracles. 

But on the other hand, let the actual, the popular belief and practice 
of the Romish communion be adduced to illustrate her formularies, and 
we have not a partial but a complete portraiture of the religion; and 
only then have we before us all the evils against which it is our duty, 
as Christians, to protest ; only then have we before us what is not in 
theory, but in reality, the Romish faith. 

But will it be replied, that this is unfair and dishonest? that we do 
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not vouch for the private publications of our clergy, as containing the 
public doctrine of our church, so fully and invariably as to constitute 
together a standard of our faith ? 

To this I reply, not only is it not unfair and dishonest, but it is the 
only course that is left us in treating with the Romanist; and this I 
think I have proved by the facts of the case. But we need not fear a 
retort. According to the custom of the Primitive Church we encourage 
the reading of the Scriptures ; and, as St. Chrysostom exhorted, so do 
we instruct our children in them; we also place an authorized Cate- 
chism in their hands; and that they may know definitively what is the 
doctrine of the Church of England, and by what standard our laity are 
to judge of the doctrines they hear preached, together with the Book of 
Common Prayer, are printed the Articles of Religion, with a Declaration, 
in which all the laity are required “ to continue in the uniform pro- 
fession thereof.’’ Our Church professes to draw her faith from the 
Scripture, and gives a compendium of her faith in her Articles, and 
places both in the hands of her children. Not so the Church of Rome. 
Her own Bishops assert that the reading of the Scriptures is only per- 
mitted to such as their clergy think are fit to possessthem. Their laity 
have, if their Catechisms and books of devotion are excepted, no 
authorized declaration of the faith of their church, unless they can 
translate Latin, and read all the Canons of all the General Councils. 
Romanism therefore must be sought rather in the authorized books of 
catechetical instruction and devotion, than in these folios of Canons and 


decrees, which to the laity generally are no more than a dead letter. 
A. T. R. 


a 


VINDICATION OF LOOKER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—Among the volumes of the ‘ Christian’s Family Library,” 
there is “ A Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond,” written by the 
Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, which contains an error of a somewhat serious 
character ; and which, if it has not already been pointed out (as I am 
told some others of a similar complexion have), you will perhaps allow 
to be rectified in the pages of the REMEMBRANCER. 

In page 62 of the “‘ Memoir,” the following are quoted as the words 
of Hooker :—* He which is not a Christian before he comes to receive 
baptism, cannot be made a Christian by baptism; which is only the 
seal of the grace of God before received.” 

On referring to the passage in the Book of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(B. v. p. 276, fol.), from which the extract professes to be taken, I find 
the words in question are not the words of Hooker, but the words of Cart- 
wright, Hooker’s opponent, as may readily be perceived by the initials 
“ T. C.” which are prefixed to them, and by their standing apart from 
the text, in the margin. 

How Legh Richmond, who is eulogized by his biographer as being 
fitted for the task of exposing the errors of others “ by his extensive 
research, his matured experience, his acknowledged powers, and the 
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benignity of his character,” came to commit so egregious an error him- 
self; or how his biographer, having read, as we may presume, the 
writings of Hooker, happened to overlook such an error, is by no means 
easy to conjecture. 

But surely it is to be lamented, that a work which has been so exten- 
sively circulated as the Memoir of Legh Richmond (having reached a 
ninth edition)—a work written by one, and edited by another minister 
of the English Church—should still contain in its pages a statement 
which cannot otherwise be considered than as a calumny (though 
doubtless undesigned) against the religious principles of one of the 
Church’s ablest and most zealous defenders—Richard Hooker. 

Let us hope, that in the next edition of this ‘‘ Memoir,”’ justice will 
be done to the orthodoxy of that good man; and that the readers of 
“‘The Christian’s Family Library” will be apprised that they have been 
inadvertently led to receive, as the sentiment and creed of Hooker, a 
statement which he deemed to be at variance with catholic truth. 

I am, Sir, yours, 


J.:¥. 
> 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTULZ OF THE REV. S. ISAACSON, B.A. 
RECTOR OF FRECKENHAM. 1719. 


Tue Mass.—There are several cases put into the rubric of the Mass, 
De defectibus circa missam, wherein the consecration is void, and then 
there is nothing there but plain bread and wine. As for example: if 
there be a greater mixture of any other grain than of wheat in the 
wafer, or if the wine be made of sour grapes, or grapes not ripe, “ Si 
vinum sit uvis acerbis, vel non maturis.’’ Preposterous nonsense! 

Tue Eeyrrian Mipwives.— “ Because the midwives feared the 
Lord, he made them houses ;” i.e. gave them a numerous offspring, 
out of which arose many families, which in scripture language are 
called houses. Or the meaning may be, He increased their estate, and 
gave them great riches. Thus, says David, ‘‘ Except the Lord build 
the house,” i.e. preserve and increase the estate of the family, “ ’tis in 
vain to attempt it.” 


Cuirs.—1. The Pleiades are comprehended in these two verses :— 


Alcione, Meropeque, Electraque, diva Celzno, 
Taygete, Sterope, preclaro numine Maia. 

2. Iceni, Thetford-men: Durobriges, Dorsetshire-men : Trinobantes, 
the people of Middlesex and Essex : whence London is called Augusta 
Trinobantum. 

8. Omne patrimonium apud majores peculium dicebatur, a pecoribus ; 
in quibus universa eorum substantia constabat. Unde etiam Pecunia 
dicta fuit a pEcuLIO: i. e. the ancient riches consisted in cattle. 

4. A die quo ego sum. Ever since I had a being. 

5. There never was a cause so bad, but one or other would justify 
and maintain it ; witness, in particular, the barbarous and unparalleled 
murder of that best of kings, Charles I. 
vol. XX. NO. I! z 
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BENEFICES PLURALITY BILL. 





ABSTRACT of a BILL to abridge the holding of Benefices in Plurality, 
and to make better Provision for the Residence of the Clergy. Showing in 
what respects it proposes to alter the existing Law. 





Nore. 

The figures on the deft hand denote the clauses in the Bill; those on the right, the 
sections inthe Act 57th Geo. 3.c. 99. 

Those cleuses, sentences, and words which are printed between brackets [ J, are con- 
tained inthe Act, but omitted in the Bill. 

All new or substituted matter is printed within inverted commas. 

When both marginal numbers appear, and there are neither brackets nor inverted com- 
mas, the clauses inthe Bill correspond in substance with the sections in the Act. 





[The first clause in the Act 57 Geo. 3.c. 99. recites the following statutes:— |. 
21 Hen 8. c. 13., 28 Hen. 8. c. 13., 13 Eliz. c. 20., 14 Eliz. c. 11., 18 Eliz. ec. 
11., 43 Eliz. c. 9., 3 Charles 1. c. 4., 12 Ann. stat 2. c. 12., 36 Geo. 3. ¢. 83., 
43 Geo. 3. c. 84., 43 Geo. 3. c. 109., and 53 Geo. 3. c. 149.; and repeals so 
much of the first seven as relates to Farming and ‘Trading, by spiritual persons, 
—and to Residence ;—somuch of the two next as relates to Curates’ Stipends ; 
—and the whole of the three other Acts.] 


The effect of this was, to repeal the whole of the then existing Statute Law, 
as to Farmine and Trapine, Resipencr, and Curates’ Stirenps; but to 
leave unaltered so much as applied to PLuraitigs. 





“ Recites and repeals, in effect, the whole present Statute Law upon all these 
* subjects, including pluralities ; with a saving as to penalties already incurred 
] g 5 
* or licenses already granted.” 


Note.—-The present law of PLURALITIES rests partly upon canons, and partly upon 
statute ; and involves so many nice and technical points, that any attempt 
at a close abstract of it must afford a very imperfect view. (But see 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, vol. iii. tit. PuuraLity.) 

The following clauses in the Bill (2. to 9. inclusive) propose to establish a com- 

plete and uniform law upon the subject of Pluralities. 

“ Holder of more benefices than one, or of one cathedral preferment and one 
“benefice, may not take any other preferment whatever. Holder of any 
«cathedral prefermeni may not take preferment in any other cathedral. But 
“ this not to prevent an Archdeacon from holding two benefices if one within 
‘ his archdeaconry, or a canonry in the cathedral of the diocese and one benefice 
“in the diocese ; nor to prevent the holder of any cathedral preferment from 
“also holding any office the duties of which are statutably or accustomably per- 
“ formed by the holder of such preferment 

“ Holder of cathedral preferment or benefice of I. value may not take 
* “ benefice or cathedral preferment, as the case may be, of more than i. 

“value; but this not to apply to holders in possession 12th March 1836. 
“No two benefices to be held together, unless within ten miles of each 
* “ other. 
“ Two benefices within that distance, neither exceeding 500/. per annum, nor 
* “ with a population of more than , may be held together. 
“If the Bishop think it expedient that two benefices within distance, one 
- © above and the other below 500/. should, on account of the small value or 
“large population of one of them, be held together, he may state the reason 
‘in writing to the Archbishop; upon a report of whose approval, the Queen in 
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* Council may grant permission. Notice in the London Gazette to be the 
“ authority for holding the two livings. 

“ Acceptance of preferment contrary to this Act to vacate all former prefer- 
“ment ; but upon the holder of two benefices who accepts any cathedral pre- 
“ ferment, except an archdeaconry, declaring to the Bishop in writing which 
“ of the benefices he will retain, the other only to become vacant. 

“ License or dispensation for holding any second preferment under this Act 
“to be unnecessary. 

‘* All present rights of possession saved. 

“ Repeals 37 Hen. VIII. c. 21. and 17 Car. IL. ¢. 3.” 


Note.—Several of the provisions of these two repealed Acts are re-enacted and ex- 
tended as follows :-— 


“Upon the representation of the Bishop or Bishops, as the case may be,” 
that two “or more ” benefices [within a mile of] “ contiguous to” each other, 
one not being above the value of 6/. “ not exceeding 1,500 aggregate popu- 
“lation and 500/.” [in towns corporate} 100/. aggregate value, may “ with 
“advantage to the interests of religion” be united into one benefice, “ the 
“ Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, if satisfied thereof upon inquiry,” 
with the “written” consent of the [ordinary and] patron, [and of all persons 
interested therein], “certify the same to the Queen in Council, who may there- 
“ upon issue an order for uniting such benefices for ecclesiastical purposes only, 
“‘ and making conditions as to residence and employment of Curates, and regu- 
“lations respecting the patronage and episcopal jurisdiction.” Directions for 
registering orders, and fixing fines for commencement of the unions. ‘ All” 
parishes [in towns corporate] to continue separate as to rates, &c. “ Person 
“ having the right of next presentation to be considered the Patron for the pur- 
“ poses of this Act. 

“« No other benefice to be united to such united benefice, where their aggre- 
“ gate value would exceed 1,000/. and their aggregate population 1,500/. 

*¢ All future unions in any other form than that prescribed by this Act to be 
“ void. 

“‘ Provisions, € converso, as in Clause 11, for disuniting united benefices ; 
“« written consent of patron necessary where they have been united more than 
years. 

“ If benefice be full at the time of such disunion, Incumbent may resign one 
“ or more of the benefices, and Patron may thereupon present. 

“ Similar provisions for separating one only of the benefices where more than 
‘two have been united, which Incumbent may then resign, and thereupon 
“« Patron may present. 

“ Empowers the Queen in Council, upon the recommendation of the said 
“ Commissioners in either of the cases of disunion before provided for, to appor- 
“ tion, with the written consent of the Patrons, the glebe lands, tithes, moduses, 
‘“‘rent-charges, or other emoluments; and also the charges and outgoings, 
“ together with the mortgages, if any, with the consent under hand and seal of 
“ the mortgagees.” 

“Such lands, &c. when so apportioned, to belong to the Incumbent of the 
“« benefice to which they shall have been assigned.” 

“ Empowers the Queen in Council to alter the boundaries of two contiguous 
“parishes, or to separate chapelries of ease from the Mother Church, and 
“unite them to some other contiguous benefice, or to any other chapelry of 
“ease similarly circumstanced, so as to form separate parishes or benefices. 
‘« Consent of patron to be under hand and seal; but order not to be binding on 
“‘ the Incumbent until the next avoidance, unless he shall previously have con- 
“ sented thereto in writing. 

“« Empowers the Queen in Council, in the event of disputes arising as to the 
‘detail of the foregoing changes to make a supplemental order within five 
“ years.” 


- 
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Holder of any cathedral preferment, benefice, or ecclesiastical duty, not to 2. 
take to farm more than eighty acres, without written consent of Bishop, which 
is to be limited tv seven years. Penalty, forty shillings annually for every 
acre beyond eighty, [the whole to any informer}. 


Note.—The proceeding by information or action at law is abolished, as against spiritual 
persons, throughout the Bill. For modes of proceeding, see Clauses 103 et seq. 


Nor to trade or deal for profit. Bargain void, “as against the Clergyman.” 3. 
Value of goods forfeited. But he may keep a school, or engage in instruction, 4. 
for profit. Or, buy for family or household use, and sell again, Or buy and 
sell cattle, corn, &c. for all purposes connected with lawful farming, &c. ; but 
must not sell publicly in person. 

“ Residence to be kept in the house of residence (if any) belonging to the 5, 
“ benefice.” Penalties for absence without license or lawful exemption, accord- 
ing to the following scale : : 

3 Months and not exceeding 6 1-3d value of living. 


6 — — 8 1-2d a 
oS — — 12 2-3ds — 
Whole year - - - 3-4ths — 


The time to be accounted either together or at several times in any one year. 
Where no house “ or no fit house” of residence, [residence for nine months 6, 
in the year within the benefice, or within the city, &c. where it is situated, if 
within two miles from the church, to be considered as legal residence], “the 
** Bishop may license, for a certain specified time, any house within two miles 
‘of the church, except in a city, market, or borough town, and then within 
“one mile only.” 
Houses purchased by the Governors of Queen Anne’s bounty “as benefactions 7. 
“ to poor benefices,” not situate in, but so near to the parishes “ in which such 
“ benefices lie,” as to be suitable for residence, shall be deemed houses of resi- 
dence, after being duly approved by the Bishop. 
Wherever a rectory has an endowed vicarage “ or perpetual curacy,” the 8. 
Vicar “or perpetual Curate” may reside in the rectory house, if the vicarage 
“ or curacy” house be kept in proper repair to the Bsihop’s satisfaction. 
Persons to be wholly exempt from the penalties of non-residence “upon 10. 
“ condition of their not holding more than one benefice with cure :” 
* Dean of any cathedral or collegiate church.” 
Head of any college or hall at Oxford or Cambridge. 
“ Warden of the University of Durham.” 
“ Head” Master [or Usher] of Eton, Winchester, or Westminster. 
Principal [or Professor] of the East India college. 
[ Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, ¢ in either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. ]— 
Commissary, 
Bursar, 
Treasurer, 
| Dean, 
| Vice-President, 
| Sub-Dean, 
[ Public Tutor or Chaplain, 
[or other such public officer in colleges or halls of the Universities. }— 
[ Public Librarian, 
Public Registrar, 
{ Public Orator, 
[ Proctor, 
[or other such public officer in the Universities. |}— 
f Minor Canons, 


* Introduced here, and omitted from Section XI. of the old Act, 
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| Vicars Choral, 
| Priest Vicars, 

[or other public officers in cathedral or collegiate churches. }— 

[Chaplain General of the Forces. 

{Chaplain of the Dock Yards. 

{Chaplains of British Ambassadors abroad. 

[ And those specially exempted by any other Act. ] 

Persons to be temporally exempt from the penalties of non-residence, and 
permitted to account the time of their attendance or performance of duty as 
residence on some benefice : 

Professors and public Readers, 
whilst actually residing and lecturing in either University, “ during the 
“ time required by conditions of office; the fact of residence and per- 
“‘ formance of duties being certified yearly, under the Vice-Chancellor’s 
“ hand, to the Bishop of the diocese where the benefice is situated.” 
Chaplains to the Queen or King; or their children, brothers or sisters, while 
actually attending in discharge of their duty. 
Chaplains to Archbishops and Bishops, “ while actually attending in discharge 
of duty as such.” 
Chaplain of the House of Commons, 
Clerk or Deputy Clerk of the Closet, ( While actually attending and perform- 


of the Queen or King, [or Heir ing duties of office. 

Apparent, ] 
Chancellor, ) 
Vicar General, Of any diocese, whilst exercising the 
Commissary, duties of office. 

‘ While upon visitations, or otherwise 
Archdeacon, } engaged in the exercise of his func- 
tions. 

Dean, 
Sub-Dean, While [residing and] actually perform- 
Priest, ing duty. 
Reader, 


in Chapel Royal at St. James's or Whitehall, or in Queen’s or King’s 
private chapel, at Windsor, or elsewhere. 
Provost of Eton and Warden of Win- During actual residence for required 
chester College, he 
Master of Charter House, 3 
[Scholars in the Universities, under thirty, abiding for study, without fraud. ] 
[Chaplains to temporal Lords of Parliament, and to other persons authorized by 
law to appoint Chaplains. ] 
[Preachers of the Inns of Court, or at the Rolls.] F 
[Fellow of any college in either of the Universities during the time for which 
he may be required to reside by any charter or statute, while actually residing. ] 
Under this clause, 
*[Deans of cathedral or collegiate 
churches, while residing on a 


deaneries, | 
Prebendaries, 
Canons, { 
‘“¢ Priest Vicars, 
“ Vicars Choral, } 


“* Minor Canons,” 
or other Dignitaries of cathedral or collegiate churches, and “ Fellows of 
“ the colleges of Eton and Winchester,” resident and on duty for fond 
“the” period [not exceeding four months altogether within the year 


* See Clause 27, in which Deans are introduced as wholly exempt. 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


“ required by the local statutes,” may account the same legal residence 
on some benefice, ‘‘ provided they are not absent from their benefice for 
‘«‘ more than five months altogether in any one year, including the time 
“ of residence on the dignity, &c.” 

[Unlimited power to the Bishop to license the non-residence of any resident 12. 
Dignitary of a chapter, in case of its being required for the performance of the 
chapter duties. | 

“ Rights to exemptions and to petition for licenses of non-residence preserved 
to all Incumbents and Dignitaries in possession, on 12th March, 1836.” 

Any non-resident Incumbent not keeping the house of residence in repair, 14. 
or, upon monition, not repairing it within a specified time, to the Bishop's 
satisfaction, to lose the benefit of his exemption or license, while the house is 
out of repair. 

Every application for a license to be in writing, signed by the applicant, speci- 18. 
fying the various particulars enumerated in the clause, and to be filed in the 
registry of the diocese. 

Discretionary power to the Bishop, upon application in writing, with such 15, 
proof of facts [upon affidavit] as he may require, to grant a license for nou- 
residence in the following cases, “the cause of granting it being specified in 
‘* the license :”— 

1. [Actual illness or infirmity,] “incapacity of mind or’’ body of the In- 
cumbent. 

2. Where no house of residence, or house unfit, if not rendered so by the 
Incumbent’s negligence, he keeping the house, if any, in good repair; “ a cer- 
*‘tificate being first produced to the Bishop from two neighbouring Incumbents, 
“countersigned by the rural Dean, if any, that no convenient house can be 
“ obtained within the parish or within the limits prescribed by Clause 24.” 

3. Or to grant a license to reside in any mansion or messuage in the parish, 
‘whereof Incumbent is the owner,” he keeping the house of residence in pro- 
per repair. 

[To the holder of any benefice of small value, serving as a licensed stipendiary 
Curate elsewhere, and providing for the service of his benefice to the satis- 
faction of the Bishop. 

[To the master or usher of an endowed school licensed by the Bishop, and 
actually employed in teaching therein. 

[To the master or preacher of any hospital or incorporated foundation, while 
residing, &c. for the period required by charter, &c. 

[To the holder of any endowed lectureship, chapelry, or preachership, on 
actual duty, with the license of the Bishop. 

[To the holder of any small benefice, serving as preacher in a proprietary 
chapel, with the Bishop’s license. 

[To the acting chaplain in any of the King’s garrisons, in the Military Asylum 
at Chelsea, the Military College at Sandhurst, the Military College at Wool- 
wich, the Royal Hospitals at Greenwich or Chelsea, Haslar or Plymouth, 
the Naval Asylum, the Royal Navy, the gaol of Newgate, or the Penitentiary 
at Milbank, or in any British factory. ; 

[To the Principal Surrogate or Official in any Ecclesiastical Court. 

To the Librarian of the British Museum, or of Sion College. 

be the Trustees of Lord Crewe’s Charity. ] 

In case of refusal, applicant may “ within a month” appeal to the Arch- 
bishop. 

Discretionary power to the Bishop in any case, under special circumstances, 16, 
to grant anon-residence license; [and where a stipendiary Curate is employed, 
to assign to him a proper salary, having respect to the value and population of 
the benefice, and other circumstances ; 

[1f no Curate, to appoint one; 

[ And to assign a salary, or an additional salary, as the case may be ; and to 
cause such salary to be paid by sequestration. } 
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No such license to be valid until allowed and signed by the Archbishop ; for 
which purpose the nature of it, the special circumstances, and the Bishop’s 
reasons, are to be transmitted to the Archbishop, who, upon inquiry, by himself 
or a commission, has absolute power of refusal or alteration. 

During the vacancy of a see, licenses may be granted by the guardian of the 19. 
spiritualities of the diocese; and in case of the Bishop’s disability, by the 
person empowered to exercise his general jurisdiction in the diocese ; “ but not 
**to be valid without the signature of the Archbishop.” 

No license to continue in force [for more than three years,] or after 20. 
the 31st of December in the second year after the year in which it is 
granted. 

A fee of ten shillings, exclusive of stamp-duty, to be paid to the Bishop’s 15. 
Secretary for the license; ‘ three shillings also to be paid to Registrar,” and 
five shillings to the Secretary of the Archbishop, when license signed by 
Archbishop. 

License not to be void by the death or removal of the Bishop granting it. 17. 

Any license may be revoked by the “ Archbishop or” Bishop, or the successor 20. 
“of either of them,” time being given to show cause against such revocation ; 
but an appeal to lie against such revocation “if” by [the] ‘a” Bishop, 
[Archbishop to order such fees and charges to be paid by appellant as he shall 
think fit.] 

All grants or revocations of licenses to be filed in the registry within a 21], 
month. 

A book to be kept with an alphabetical index, for inspection, on a fee of 
three shillings. 

Copy of license to be transmitted by grantee, and of revocation by Bishop, 
within a month, to the churchwardens; to be by them produced and ubliely 
read at the next Visitation, “ unless in the meantime aunulled by Archbishop 
—— appeal, and in that case to be forthwith withdrawn from registry or parish 
“chest.” 

“Grantee neglecting to transmit copy of license to churchwardens, to lose 
“the benefit thereof.” 

[ Registrar neglecting to enter license or revocation to forfeit 5/. } 

A yearly return to be made to the Queen in Council of all licenses granted 22, 
or allowed by the Archbishop, specifying his reasons, or the reasons of the 
Bishops, as the case may be. 

The Queen in Council may revoke any such license, the order being trans- 
mitted to the Archbishop, then to the Bishop, and registered and communicated 
to the churchwarden, &c. as in last clause. 

The license to be valid until actual revocation. 

“ Bishops annually to transmit to all Incumbents the questions contained in 93 
“the schedule to this Act, with such others as may be directed by the Queen ¢ 
“in Council.” [Non-resident] Incumbents to transmit to the Bishop, [within 94. 
six weeks from the Ist January every year, | “ within three weeks after receiving 
“such questions,” [certain particulars specified in the Act,] “ full answers 
“ thereto, countersigned by the rural Dean, if any.” 

[Subject to a penalty of 20/.] 

Each Bishop to make an annual return to the Queen in Council, on or 23. 
before the 25th March, of all benefices; and of all Incumbents, resident and 
non-resident, by or without exemption or license ; [of all licensed Curates, 
where Incumbent not resident, the amount of their salaries, and their places 
of residence—whether the living amounts to or exceeds three hundred pounds ; } 
“and also the substance of the answers received to the questions transmitted as 
“ aforesaid.” 

Course of proceeding to be adopted in cases of non-residence without lawful 26, 
cause. 

The Bishop, “instead of proceeding for penalties under this Act, or after 
‘proceeding for the same,” may issue a monition, to reside, and to make a 
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return within a specified time ; which return or any fact therein the Bishop 
may require to be verified [on oath before Surrogate, &c.] ‘‘ by evidence."’ 

In case of no return, or an insufficient return, the Bishop may issue an order 
under hand and seal, to reside within thirty days; and in case of non-com- 
pliance, may sequester till the order is complied with, or sufficient reasons 
for non-compliance stated and proved; the surplus of sequestered profits, 
after providing for the Curate, to be applied, in such proportion as the Bishop 
shall think fit ; 

1. To the payment of reasonable expenses of the proceedings ; 

2. To the augmentation and improvement of the benefice itself; 

3. The whole or any part may be paid to the Governors of Queen Anne’s 

Bounty : 

The Bishop may, within six months, repay, or cause to be refunded to the 
Incumbent any portioa, although paid over to the Bounty Board, “ or in case 
“ the benefice shall be under sequestration at the suit of a creditor to the 
‘* sequestrator.”’ 

Incumbent may, within one month after the sequestration, appeal to the 
Archbishop. 

Incumbent returning to residence before the living is sequestered, shall pay 
all the costs, if he was absent when the monition or order issued, “ and pro- 
‘ceedings shall not be stayed until payment made.”’ 

In order to enforce bond fide residence; if any Incumbent, absent without 
lawful cause, shall return to residence in obedience to a monition or order, and 
again within [six] “twelve” months, wilfully absent himself without leave “ for 
“one month,” a sequestration may issue, without further monition or order ; 
and so on, from time to time. An appeal to lie against such sequestration as 
in other cases ; but no stay of proceedings. 

After a monition, issued for the recovery of any penalty exceeding one-third 
of the value of the benefice, the whole or any part may be remitted to the In- 
cumbent, by the Archbishop or Bishop ; 

The former transmitting to the Queen in Council. and the latter to the Arch- 
bishop a list, with the particulars of such cases, with final power of dis- 
allowance or variation by the Queen in Council, or the Archbishop, as the case 
may be, 


If the benefice remains under sequestration for non-residence [two years] ; 


“ one whole year,” or holder incurs [three] “ two” sequestrations within two 
years, without relief upon appeal, the benefice shall be ipso facto void. 

The Bishop to give notice of the avoidance to the Patron, who may not 
present the same person ; “and if the Patron or his abode be unknown, or out 
“of England, notice to be twice inserted in the Londen Gazette and in some 
‘newspaper printed in the neighbourhood, and the avoidance to be reckoned 
“from the delivery or the second insertion in the Gazette.” 


All contracts for letting the house of residence on which the Incumbent 32 


shall be required by the Bishop’s order to reside, or which may be assigned to 
a Curate to be void; and any person holding possession, after the day named 
in the order served upon him, shall forfeit forty shillings a-day, and costs, if any. 

The Incumbent or Curate so ordered to reside, may obtain from a Magi- 
strate, a warrant, under which forcible possession of the house may be taken in 
the daytime. 

Incumbent not to be liable for penalties during adverse occupation. 

Vicars relieved from the oath of residence. 

If an Incumbent not actually residing nine months in the year, (unless per- 
forming the duty himself, having [a legal exemption from residence or] a license 
to reside out of the benefice, or out of the usual house of residence,) absents 
himself for [three] “two” months “altogether in the course of one year” with- 
out leaving a Curate duly licensed, “or approved” by the Bishop, [or other 
spiritual person to perform the duty,] or neglects for [three months] “ one 
month” to notify to the Bishop the death, resignation, or removal of his Curate, 
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or to nominate to the Bishop a proper Curate; and in all cases where, “ not- 
“withstanding such notice, no Curate shall be nominated within [the period 
aforesaid] “‘ two months after death, &c. ;” the Bishop may appoint and license 
a Curate with such a salary as is allowed by this Act. 

Such Curate’s license to specify whether required to reside in the parish ; 
if not, the reason : but no Curate shall reside more than [five] “ three” miles 
from the church, except in case of necessity, to be specified in the license. 


[ Where the population amounts to 1,000 ;—-or the population to 300, and 49. 


the annual value of the living to 300/.;)—if the Incumbent is non-resident 
[more than three] “four” months in the year, the Bishop shall require the 


Curate to reside ‘in the parsonage house, if there be one, and if not,” in the 64. 


emg ; or [by license specifying special circumstances of inconvenience, allow 
nim to reside at some other near and convenient place,| “if no convenient 
“ residence there, then within the distance mentioned in the last clause, the place 
‘* of residence being specified in the license.” 

“ Extension of the provisions of the Acts 17 Geo. 3. c. 53. and 21 Geo. 3. 
“c. 66.” relating to building or repairing houses of residence ; for which pur- 
pose, and also for procuring a proper site for a house, Incumbent may borrow 
not exceeding two years’ income, “ where it amounts to 400/.; nor exceeding 
“two and a half years’ income where it amounts to 300/., and is less than 4001. ; 
“nor exceeding three years’ income where below 300/. :” and may mortgage 
the glebe, &c. for [twenty-five] “ thirty-five” years, or till the principal, interest, 
and costs are paid; and “ after expiration of first year,” the Incumbent shall 
pay to the mortgagee annually, [if non-resident, 10/. per cent., and if resident, 
5. per cent.,] “ one-thirtieth part” of the principal. 

“ Power to Bishop, subject to appeal to Archbishop, to require Incumbent of 
“benefice above 150/. per annum to borrow money, as in last clause, and in 
“case of non-compliance, to enforce by monition and sequestration ; and to 
“direct the sequestrator to mortgage for any shorter period, and annually to 
“ pay a larger portion of the principal, not exceeding one-tenth. If, in any case 
“of no house, or house unfit, foregoing power not exercised, Bishop to state his 
“reason in return to the Queen in Council. Incumbent actually resident, but 
“ not in glebe house, not to be liable. 

‘** Provisions of last-recited Acts, which compel non-resident Incumbents 
“to pay 101. per cent. per annum of the sum borrowed, and Incumbents pay- 
“jing Sd. per cent. to produce certificate of residence, repealed as to future 
‘* mortgages. 

“The annual instalments of every mortgage, to the Governors of Queen 
* Anne’s Bounty, by Bishops under special Acts, or by Incumbents under the 
“ two last-recited Acts, to be in future one-thirtieth part of the principal, instead 
“of the instalments provided by the said Acts. 

‘“* Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty empowered to advance for the purposes 
“in two last-recited Acts, 100/. to benefices under 50/. a year without interest, 
** and to benefices above that value any sum of money authorized by said Acts 
“ at 4/. per cent. 

“The remaining powers of the two last-recited Acts extended to all mort- 
“ gages under this Act.” 

Colleges and other corporate bodies, empowered to advance money on mort- 
gage of benefices in their patronage, in aid of the purposes of this Act, with- 
out interest. 

‘“‘ Incumbent empowered, with the consent of Bishop, upon the certificate-of 
* surveyor, to allow the old glebe house to remain standing, and upon the com- 
“pletion of a new one, to convert the former into farm-house or buildings for 
“the use of occupiers of glebe lands. 

“If glebe house, gardens, &c. inconveniently situate, Incumbent empowered, 
“ with the written consent of Bishop and Patron, to sell them and any land con- 
“tiguous thereto, not exceeding acres, for such price as shall appear 
“ fair to the Ordinary and Patron. 
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‘ The purchase money to be paid to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

“And applied in the purchase or erection of another house, offices, &c., 
“together with land contiguous thereto, not exceeding acres, to be 
“ approved by the written consent of the Ordinary and Patron. 

“The said Governors in the first place to pay all costs attending the sale. 
‘* House so purchased to be deemed the residence house of the benefice. 

“And in case of such purchase, the powers of the Act 7 Geo. 4. ¢. 66. 
“extended to this Act. 

“The Bishop, upon the next avoidance of a benefice not exceeding 200/. a 
“year, having no fit house of residence, may, upon the report of a commission 
“to be issued by him, sequester the benefice, and after providing for the duty, 
“apply the profits and also the amount of dilapidations towards providing a fit 
‘house of residence. Patron may nominate to the Bishop a person to be insti- 
‘tuted to the benefice, but the Bishop may withhold institution until sufficient 
“house provided. If nomination made within the time prescribed by law, 
‘the right not to lapse on account of institution being thus withheld. If the 
“ Bishop should see reason not to sequester or to withdraw sequestration, he 
“shall state his reasons in his next return to the Queen in Council.” 

Power to the Bishop, wherever he has reason to believe [from his own 5 
knowledge, or on affidavit, } that the duties of a benefice are inadequately per- 
formed, [either on account of the number or distance of the places of worship, 
or the distance of the Incumbent’s residence, or his negligence, ] “to issue a 
“‘ Commission to inquire into the facts, and upon an affirmative report, or if 
“there be more than one church or chapel belonging to the benefice,” the 
Bishop may require the appointment of a Curate or Curates; whom he may him- 
self appoint, if the Incumbent refuses or neglects to nominate ; assigning, in 
either case, a stipend or stipends not exceeding the “ respective” stipends fixed 
by this Act, nor exceeding, except in case of negligence, half the [gross] “net” 
annual value of the benefice, and this although the Incumbent is in actual re- 
sidence “and performance of duty ;’’ but the Incumbent may appeal to the 
Archbishop. 

“‘ Where the value of a living, of which Incumbent was not in possession 12th 
“ March, 1836, exceeds 400/. per annum, and the population amounts to 2,000, 
‘“‘ the Bishop may require a Curate to be nominated and paid by the Incum- 
“bent; and may insist upon the employment of a Curate in all cases of this 
“amount of population, whatever be the value of the living, provided there be 
“any other source from which such Curate can be remunerated ; and in de- 
“ fault of nomination by the Incumbent within two months after requisition, the 
“ Bishop may — a Curate, and assign him a stipend not exceeding the 
* stipends allowed by this Act, nor in any case exceeding one-fifth of the net 
“ annual value of the benefice ; and if the stipend is derived in whole or in part 
“from other sources than payments by the Incumbent, the Curate shall not 
“ claim more than is actually specified in the nomination. 

“ In case of a stipend being assigned by the Bishop under this Act, to the 
“ Curate of an Incumbent found lunatic by inquisition, the Committee to pay it 
“ out of the profits of the benefice. 

“ Payment may be enforced by sequestration. 

“ There shall be two full services, each including a sermon or lecture, on 5 
* Sundays, in the church or chapel of every benefice the value of which amounts 
“ to 150/ per annum, and the population to 400, unless the Bishop shall for 
* good cause dispense with one; and” in every benefice the Bishop may enforce 
“two full” services, [or any other service required by law.] Not to affect the 
provision of Act 58 Geo. 3. ¢. 45. s. 65. 

Before the Bishop licenses any Curate upon application by a non-resident In- 
cumbent, he shall require a statement of all particulars, as upon an application 
for a non-residence license, “and on application for any license for any stipendiary 
“ Curate, a declaration, signed by the Incumbent and the Curate, that they re- 
“ spectively intend bon@ fide to pay and receive the whole stipend mentioned 
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“ in such statement, without any deduction or reservation whatsoever,” [such 
statements to be filed as in cases of applications for licenses for non-residence. } 

Curate obtaining license to pay Bishop’s Secretary a fee of 1/. and no more, 53. 
besides the stamp. 

One declaration only (under the Act of Uniformity) shall be necessary for a 
Curate, and one certificate of his having made it, although he is at the same time 
licensed to two or more curacies in the same diocese. 

The Bishop shall appoint to all Curates “of non-resident Incumbents” sti- 53. 
pends specified in this Act; and the licenses of all Curates, ‘“ whether Incumbent 
“ resident or not,” shall specify the amount of stipend. Power to the Bishop 
summarily to determine differences respecting such stipends or their payment ; 
and in case of wilful neglect or refusal, he may enforce payment by monition 
and sequestration. 

Stipend of a Curate for a benefice held by the Incumbent before the 20th of 54. 
July, 1813, not to exeeed 75/. with the use of the house, or 904. without it, 
[except with the consent of the Incumbent, or in case of his neglecting to ap- 
point a proper Curate. ] 

The Bishop shall assign salaries to Curates of non-resident Incumbents not in 55, 
possession on 20th July, 1813, according to the following scale : 


In no case lessthan . . . . £80 
Where population 300. . . 100 
_— 500... 120 


_ 1000... 150 
or the whole proceeds of the living, where they do not 
amount to these sums respectively. 

If the net annual value exceeds 400/., the Bishop may assign to a resident 56. 
Curate, serving no other cure, 100/., though the population be not 300; and 
if the net annual value exceeds 400/., and the population amounts to 
{or exceeds} 500, he may assign any larger salary, not exceeding by more 
than 50/. the stipend allowed by this Act for any such Curate; “and where 
“the population exceeds 2,000, Bishop may require Incumbent to nominate: 

“ two persons to be licensed as Curates, and assign to each such stipend as he 
‘* shall think fit, not exceeding together the largest stipend allowed by the Act, 
“ except when Incumbent shall consent to larger stipend.” 

In case of incapacity of an Incumbent, from age, sickness, or other unavoid- 57 
able cause, in which great hardship or inconvenience would arise from assigning 
the full stipend to a Curate, the Bishop may reduce the amount at his discretion, 
stating the fact and his reasons in the license. 

Where the Incumbent of two [or more] benefices, residing bonf fide in dif- 5. 
ferent proportions of the year upon one or other, employsa Curate todotheduty ~ 
of each, interchangeably with himself, the Bishop may fix any diseretionary 
amount of stipend, between that which would be allowed according to this Act, 
for the larger benefice and that which would be allowed for the smaller; but if, 
so residing, he employ a Curate or Curates for the whole year, on each living, 
then the Bishop may reduce the stipend to any amount at his discretion. 

If the Bishop licenses any Incumbent as Curate of an adjoining parish, he 60. 
may assign to him any stipend less, by a sum not exceeding 3@/., than what 
would be allowed to any other Curate under this Act; and if he license a 
Curate to serve [more than one] “two” parishes, he may assign a similar sti- 
pend to him, for each. 

All agreements, between Incumbents and Curates, in fraud, or for a less sti- 61. 

nd than that stated in the license, to be absolutely void ; and the Curate or 

is representatives, within twelve months after quitting the curacy or death, as 
the case may be, entitled to the full amount, and to recover the balance, with [tre- 
ble costs, ] ‘full costs as between proctor andclient,” by monition and sequestration. 

But the sequestration not to affect the benefice, beyond the incumbency of 
the person liable. 

Curate's stipend, if of the whole annual value of the benefice, to be subject 62. 
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to deduction to the extent of all legal charges upon the benefice, and of any 
other loss or diminution, not occasioned by the wilful neglect of the Incumbent. 

In such cases as last aforesaid, the Bishop may allow the Incumbent to re- 63. 
tain annually any sum, not exceeding one-fourth of the profits, which he has 
actually expended in repairs, necessary to keep down dilapidations for which he 
would be liable to his successor; and where the value of the living does not ex- 
ceed 150/, he may in the same manner be allowed to retain as much of the 
stipend, not exceeding one-fourth, as he has so laid out beyond the surplus of 
the profits after payment of the stipend. 

In case of non-residence for four months in the year, the Bishop “ having re- 64 

“ quired the Curate to reside in the house of residence,” may assign to him such 
house and the offices and garden free of rent, “together with any portion of the 
“ glebe land adjacent thereto, not exceeding four acres, at such rent as shall be 
‘* fixed by the Archdeacon or by the Rural Dean and one neighbouring Incum- 
“ bent, and approved by the Bishop,” during his service in the cure, or the 
non-residence of the Incumbent; and he may sequester the living till posses- 
sion is given, applying the profits, “as in cases of non-residence,” or remitting 
them, or any part of them, at his discretion. 

Where the Curate’s stipend amounts to the whole value of the living, and he 65. 
is [allowed | “ directed” to reside, he shall incur the same liability as to rates 
and taxes, as if he were Incumbent; “in all other cases the Bishop may direct 
“the Incumbent torepay him, and he may recover by monition and sequestration.” 

If the Curate does not vacate the house upon three months’ notice in writing, 66. 
from the Bishop, he shall forfeit to the Incumbent forty shillings for every day 
of wrongful possession, [to be recovered by action of debt, &c.] 

The Incumbent may not dispossess the Curate without the Bishop’s written 67. 
permission, and three months’ notice thereof; but upon a vacancy of the 
living, the Curate shall quit [within three months after the institution of the 
successor, upon being required by him so to do, and having one month’s notice, ] 
“upon having six weeks’ notice from successor, or forfeit as in last clause.” 

If a Curate shall quit his curacy, without three months’ notice to the Incum- 68. 
bent and the Bishop, unless with the Bishop’s “ written’’ consent, he shall forfeit 
to the Incumbent a sum, to be fixed by the Bishop, in writing, not exceeding 
six months’ stipend, to be retained out of the arrears of stipend, if any ; if none, 
to be recovered by action of debt. 

Unlimited discretion to the Bishop to license any Curate actually employed 69. 
though not expressly nominated by the Incumbent “ resident or non-resident ;” 
and summarily, “ but after hearing the Curate,” to revoke the license to any 
Curate under his jurisdiction, and to remove him for any cause which may appear 
to him good and reasonable ; but the Curate may appeal to the Archbishop. 

“ In all cases of sequestered benefices, the Bishop shall appoint a Curate or 
“ Curates, and assign stipends, not exceeding the highest stipend fixed by this 
“ Act in the case of one such Curate; nor, where more Curates, exceeding 
‘** 1002. to more than one of them; to be paid by the Sequestrator out of the 
‘* profits. But not more than one Curate to be appointed to a benefice with 
“ only one church and a population not exceeding 2,000. 

“ Curate of sequestered benefice shall be paid by the Sequestrator; or if the 
“ proceeds of the living be insufficient, by the succeeding Incumbent; to be 
“ enforced by monition and sequestration.” 

All grants and revocations of Curates’ licenses to be registered, and copies 70. 
transmitted, in the same manner and subject to the same penalty and the same 
regulations as in cases of licenses for non-residence. 

{Churchwardens] “ Incumbent” to pay to the Registrar a fee of ten shillings 
for every copy transmitted. 

No Clergyman may serve more than two churches, or two chapels, or one 59. 
church and one chapel, on the same day. 

[Power to the Bishop to extend it to three churches, &c., if not more than 
four miles apart. | 
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Every thing in the Act relating to Bishops to extend to Archbishops in their 71. 
own dioceses and peculiars. 

Exempt and peculiar benefices are to be subject, for the purposes of this Act, 73. 
to the Archbishop or Bishop, according to their locality ; but if situate between 
the two provinces, or between two or more dioceses, the cathedral church 
nearest to the parish church of the benefice shall determine the jurisdiction ; 
but archiepiscopal and episcopal peculiars, wherever situate, to remain subject 
in all respects to their respective Archbishops and Bishops. 

All other and concurrent jurisdiction to cease, where the Act gives jurisdic- 74. 
tion to the Bishop or Archbishop. 

“ Sequestrations under this Act, or under the Act 17 Geo. 3. c. 53., to have 
“« priority ; except over sequestrations founded on judgments duly signed and 
“ docketed before the passing of this Act. 

“ No proceeding to be had on appeal to the Archbishop until security given 
“* for costs; and if decision be against appellant, the Archbishop to award the 
“ amount of costs recoverable by the Bishop by action of debt.” 

Points out the regular course of proceeding, when by monition and seques- 75. 
tration. 

“ Sequestration founded upon monition to reside not to issue until after ser- 

“ vice of order to reside. 

“ No suit against any Incumbent for any penalty under this Act to be insti- 
“ tuted in any other court than that of the Bishop of the diocese; and at the 
“ instance of the Bishop only; such penalty to be enforced by monition and se- 
4: ——) and may be applied, by order of Bishop, to be registered in the 
“ Registry of the diocese, towards the augmentation or improvement of the 
“« benefice, or of the house, &c.” 

Fees and costs, unpaid for twenty-one days after written demand, recoverable 77. 
“ against ecclesiastical persons” by monition and sequestration. 

‘ Registrar neglecting or refusing to comply with any direction of this Act to 
“ forfeit 5/. 

“ Penalties against lay or unbeneficed persons to be recovered by action of 
“ debt in any of the Courts of Record at Westminster.” 

Penalties recoverable only for offences within the previous year, ending 31st 35. 
December. 

“ Penalties, the application of which is not specially provided for, to go to 
“ Queen Anne’s Bounty.” 

The year under the Act to be the usual year. 38. 

Months to be calendar months, unless made up of smaller periods, and then 39. 
to consist of thirty days. 

“ A certified copy of the entry of any license to be evidence in all courts. 

“ Affidavits, required by this Act, to be made before some Ecclesiastical 
“ Judge or his Surrogate, or before a Justice of the Peace, or a Master or 
“« Master Extraordinary in Chancery. 

“ The term ‘Cathedral Preferment’ to comprehend (unless it shall otherwise 

“ appear from the context) every Deanery, Archdeaconry, Prebend, Canonry, 
“* office of Minor Canon, Priest Vicar or Vicar Choral, having any prebend or 
* endowment belonging thereto, Precentorship, Treasurership, Sub-Deanery, 
“ Chancellorship of the Church, and other dignity and office in any cathedral 
“ or collegiate church, and every Mastership, Wardenship, and Fellowship, in 
“ any collegiate church.” 

The term “ benefice” to mean benefice with cure of souls and no other, “(un- 72. 
« Jess it shall otherwise appear from the context)” and therein to comprehend 
all “‘ parishes” perpetual curacies, donatives,“ endowed yp on parochial cha- 
pelries, “ and duujaliien or districts having churches or chapels with districts 
“ belonging or reputed to belong thereto. 

“ Form in which the consent of Patron is to be testified where patronage is 
“ in the Crown, or where the Patron is a minor, idiot, lunatic or feme covert, or 
“ where the patronage is attached to the Duchy of Cornwall. 
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“ Annual value of benefices to be the net value in the Report of the Ecclesi- 
“ astical Revenues Commissioners, dated 16th June, 1835, until other such 
“‘ returns are made; then according to the latest returns printed ; and in case 
“‘ of no returns, the Court or Bishop may proceed on the best information to be 
“ procured. 

“ Distance between two benefices to be computed from church to church by 
“ the nearest road, footpath, or ferry; if more than one church on a benefice, 
“ from or to the nearest; and if no church, then in such manner as the Bishop 


* shall direct. ; ; 
‘« Population to be computed from the latest returns at the time the question 





« shall arise.” 


Nothing in the Act to affect the jurisdietion of Archbishops and Bishops, ex- 83. 


cept as specified. K 
“ Act not to extend to Ireland. 


SCHEDULE. 
Questions to be transmitted to Incumbents resident and non-resident, under 


clause 42. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 





Tue CANADAS.—Since our last no- 
tice of political events, there have 
occurred few matters of much import- 
ance. The force of rebels, who called 
themselves Patriots, but seem to have 
been a collection of the very refuse 
of the United States, who had seized 
on “ Navy Island” in the St. Law- 
rence, and established a sort of mock 
Provisional Government,haveat length 
seen it qrepes to abandon that spot. 
A portion of them, however, proceeded 
farther, and seized on another Island 
near Detroit, which also they soon 
abandoned, and now may be con- 
sidered ultimately dispersed. Although 
the General Government of the Union 
seems to have acted with good faith, 
yet the feelings of the border popula- 
tion of the Union, have been so 
fully displayed, and the connivance 
of the border authorities in not pre- 
venting the seizure of the public stores 
and ammunitions, argues either such 
a participation in those feelings, or such 
a want of power and authority to re- 
strain them, that we confess the ques- 
tion of peace or war with the United 
States, is one of very grave and ques- 


tionable solution. Not only was no 
adequate care taken to prevent such 
seizure, first at Buffalo, and again at 
Detroit ; but the United States’ officer, 
when they were ultimately restored 
back to him, quietly received them, 
without asking a question, or attempt- 
ing to enforce the law for the robbery. 
We fear the difficulties of this Cana- 
dian question are but just beginning. 

Domestic.—The balloting for the 
Committees for trial of the disputed 
election-returns has so almost uni- 
formly gone against the Conservatives, 
that some suspicions seem to exist of 
foul play in the management of these 
matters. Beside this, the only subjects 
of interest have been a division in the 
House of Commons, on the Ballot, 
which was rendered remarkable by 
several persons in the employ of the 
Ministers voting directly against them 
in its favour, and whom they have not 
had the courage to turn out: and also 
the notice of a motion by one of the 
ultra-radicals, for the removal of Lord 
Glenelg from the administration of 
Colonial affairs, which is fixed for the 
6th of March. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Tue Rev. Freperick WILLIAM BLomBERG, VICAR oF THE PAkIsH oF St. Gites 
Wirnovut, CripPLecate, Lonpon.—At a meeting of the Committee appointed to 
consider of a proper testimonial to Dr. Blomberg, for his munificent aid of 750/. to 
the poors’ rate, held on the 22d of November, 1837, 

It was resolved unanimously, That a candelabrum, of the value of 100 guineas, be 
presented to the Rev. Dr. Blomberg, Vicar of the said parish, and that the following 
inscription be engraved thereon, viz. :==‘' Presented by the Inhabitants of St. Giles 
Without, Cripplegate, to their much esteemed Vicar, the Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM 
BriomsBerG, D.D., as a grateful testimonial due to him for his liberal, generous, and 
considerate conduct to the parishioners.” 


Rev. R. Green.—Several ladies of the parish of All Saints having resolved to 
present their respected incumbent, the Rev. Robert Green, with a superb gown and 
cassock, a subscription was set on foot for that purpose. When the object became 
known, the contributions increased to such an extent, that, aided by a handsome 
donation from the Trinity House, it was resolved that the present should be enhanced 
by the addition of an elegant silver inkstand. These tributes of respect were 
presented to the Rev. Gentleman by the two ladies who had undertaken the manage- 
ment of the subscription, as a sincere testimony of the very high opinion entertained 
by the subscribers of the zeal, assiduity, and faithfulness, with which he has dis- 
charged his duties as their pastor, for a period of upwards of twenty years. 


WicktiFFE.—A monument to Wickliffe, by Mr. R. Westmacott, jun., has recently 
been fixed in the church at Lutterworth. The great Reformer is represented in the 
act of addressing a group of his countrymen, and directing their attention to his 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, which is lying open by his side. Two Romish 
ecclesiastics are present ; one looking angrily at him, while the other appears atten- 
tively listening to his address, and is grasping the wrist of his fellow to prevent his 
striking him. 


Rev..F. Buanpy.—The Parishioners of Preston Candover have presented their 
late and respected curate, the Rev. F. Blandy, with a handsome piece of plate, as a 
lasting proof of their deep sense of his mild and conciliatory conduct as a neighbour, 
and his valuable and effective services as their revered pastor. 

Rev. J. Mutes.—A meeting of the inhabitants of Combe St. Nicholas was held on 
Thursday, Jan. 18, for the purpose of presenting the Rev, James Mules, late Curate 
of that parish, with a testimonial of the high sense they entertain of the manner in 
which he has fulfilled his pastoral duties, during his short residence amongst them. 
‘rhe present consisted of a silver Sacramental Service, a copy of Poole’s Synopsis 
Criticorum, in 5 vols. folio, and a copy of the quarto edition of Bagster’s Compre- 
hensive Bible—the latter with the following inscription richly emblazoned on the 
side :— 

“ E dono incolarum parochiw Nicholas Sancti agro Somersetensi, ad Jacobum 
Mules, V. D. M., in memoriam benevolentiz eorum ob laborem ejus in pre- 
dicando evangelium Domini Salvatoris Jesu Christi solius sapientis Dei:”— 
with a cross impressed in gold, surmounted by the inscription, “ Jn cruce 
gloriamur.” 


Rev. J. Coyte.—The inhabitants of Saxmundham have presented the Rev. 
James Coyte with an elegant silver salver, as a token of their regard and esteem, 
upon his resigning the curacy of that parish for the living of Boyton, 


Rey. C, W. Pitt.—The Rev. C. W. Pitt, M.A., Chaplain of the Episcopal Chapel 
at Epping, having accepted a living in a distant part of the country, his friends and 
the members of his congregation determined on giving expression to the feelings 
which his upright, benevolent, and conscientious discharge of his duties for ten 
years and upwards, had inspired; and voted him a piece of plate valued fifty guineas, 
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which was immediately raised by subscription, and a deputation, consisting of the 
following gentlemen,—viz. Henry J. Conyers, Esq., the Rev. H. L. Neave, Vicar of 
the parish, James and John Windus, Francis Woodgate, and Daniel Reid, Esqrs.— 
presented it to him with a suitable address. 


—@— 


Tue Late Bisnor or Sopor AnD Man.—His Lordship died at the Recto 
House of Great Horkesley, Essex, at twelve o’clock on Friday night, the 26t 
January. The Bishop was in his 76th year. In the year 1827, the Earl of Ripon 
(then Viscount Goderich) being First Lord of the Treasury, wished to recommend 
his old tutor to his Majesty to fill the vacant see of Sodor and Man; but at first 
he declined to undertake the charge, not desiring to leave his retirement of 
Horkesley for a distant island; till one day calling upon a friend, he told him of the 
offer he had received, upon hearing which his friend exclaimed, “ I would rather be 
Bishop of Sodor and Man than of any Diocese in the Church, for I should there learn 
my duties at the very tomb of the sainted Wilson.” These few words determined 
Dr. Ward not to shrink from the task, to which he seemed so especially called, How 
he learnt tu perform his duty, and how his labours have been blessed, that island, 
formerly so miserably poor in its consecrated buildings, but now studded with 
beautiful and even stately churches, can best tell. 


Copyricuts oF AuTHoRs, Artists, &c, IN Pruss1a.—By a law promul- 
gated at Berlin, dated June 11th, the authors of works of literature, the sciences, 
and the arts, in Prussia, are secured an exclusive privilege of publishing, multi- 
plying, and copying them during the term of their natural lives; and the same 
privilege is extended to their representatives for a period of thirty years from the 
day of their deaths. Violations of this privilege are punishable respectively with 
fines of from 50 to 1,000 thalers, and to a confiscation of the pirated copies. 

The same privileges and protection are granted to anonymous and pseudonymous 
authors for fifleen years; and to academies, universities, and other corporations, for 
thirty years, from the first publication of the works. 

Also, all persons printing and publishing sermons delivered in churches, or 
lectures of professors, are deemed guilty of the same offence of piracy, and are liable 
to the same penalties. 

The following cases are not to be considered as piracies :—1, the re-production of 
isolated passages from a work already printed ; 2, the citation of isolated paragraphs, 
pieces of poetry, &c. in critical or historico-literary works, or in collections for the 
use of schools; 3, translations of printed works. 

Translations, however, are to be considered as piracies under the following cir- 
cumstances :—viz. such as are made into German of a work published by a German 
author in any one of the dead languages; and when an author has published a work 
in several living languages at one and the same time, another is published in any or 
either of those languages in which it originally appeared. By subsequent provisions, 
the same protection is granted to the authors of works in geography, topography, 
natural history, and architecture, and other productions of a similar nature; and 
likewise to musical compositions. 

Further, all multiplications of paintings or drawings, by means of engravings on 
copper, steel, wood, stone, or other materials, are interdicted under the same penal- 
ties; and likewise of all casts or copies of works in sculpture. 

Another clause forbids the publication of any works of art resembling originals, 
whether upon a larger or smaller scale than the originals, or under any other cir- 
cumstances which may warrant their being considered as simple imitations of originals. 

All representations of dramatic works upon licensed theatres, without permission 
of their authors, are forbidden; and if any such are made, the full receipts of the 
house, without any deduction for the expenses, and whether the piece is performed 
alone or in conjunction with others, are to be payable as a fine, two thirds of which 
are to be paid to the author, and the other third to the fund for the benefit of the 
poor of the place in which the surreptitious performance is made. 

The new law is applicable to all literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic works, 
and productions of the arts already in existence; this law is to be applicable to 
works published in a foreign state, in so far as the rights established in that state are 
conferred equally by the laws of the said state to works published in Prussia. 
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PALACE FoR THE Bisnov or Ripon.—Her Majesty has been pleased to ratify a 
scheme proposed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, for the purchase 
(with a view to the erection thereon of a suitable residence for the Bishop of Ripon) 
of certain lands called Bramley Grange Farm, situated in the township of North 
Stainley, in the West Riding, Yorkshire, now held by Elizabeth Sophia Lawrence, 
spinster, on a lease of lives, under the Archbishop of York. 

New Cuurcues.—Lonpon.—The Metropolitan Church Building Committee 
have decided on building a new church in the Tenter-ground, Goodman’s-fields, 
capable of accommodating about 1200 persons. It comprises a tower and spire, 
100 feet high, and the cost is estimated at 3,800/. A new church is also to be built 
in Curtain-road, for the parish of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 


LiIneRALITY OF THE Bisuop or Lincotn.—The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has, 
unsolicited, presented the munificent donation of 800/. towards the erection and 
endowment of a Chapel of Ease, at Holbeaeh Fen Ends, in the parish of Holbeach. 

University oF Lonpon.—The following resolution has been adopted almost 
unanimously by a committee of the whole senate of the University of London, at 
which 25 members were present :—‘“ That examination in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, and in the Greek text of the New, and in Scripture history, shall be 
instituted by this University, to be followed by certificates of proficiency; and that all 
candidates for degrees in arts may, if they thin: proper, undergo such examination.” 





Ivisn Eec.estastican Rerresentatives.—The Archbistop of Cashel, and the 
Leids Bishop of Derry, Kildare, and Meath, are the Irish Representative Prelates 
for the present session. 

DiocksaAN COMMITTEE OF THE Society ror PromoTinG CuristTian Know- 
LEDGE WITHIN THE Diocese or Exry.—At a General Meeting of the above Com- 
mittee, holden in the Combination-room of St. John’s College, on Saturday, January 
27, 1838, the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Ely in the chair, the List of 
Annual Subscribers, and the Treasurer's Account for the year ending December 31, 
1837, having been presented, the Report was then read, of which the following is a 
brief abstract :— 

1. A concise account of the Parent Society's proceedings at home and abroad 
during the past year, stating, with much other interesting matter, that the income 
of the Society has amounted to 80,542/. 17s. 6d.; being greater than that of the 
preceding or of any former year. 

2. The operations of the Society through the District Committee in the Diocese of 
Ely, showing the distribution of the Society’s books and tracts for 1837, as under :— 

574 Bibles, 1,491 Prayer Books, 
585 Testaments, 12,277 Other Books and Tracts. 

3. A recommendation of the Sub-Committee to frame Regulations concerning the 
Sale of Books, in accordance with certain alterations lately made by the Parent Society. 

4. A declaration on the part of the Committee, that their Depository is open on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, at the usual hours, to Non-Subscribers, where they may 
obtain the Society’s publications, for charitable distribution, at cost price. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1, That the Report now read be adopted. 

2. That a donation of 20/. be remitted to the Treasurer of the Parent Society, for 
the general purposes of the Society. 

3. That the Rev. E. Baines, and the Rev. G. Ray, be requested to audit the 
Treasurer’s accounts for the year 1838. 

4. That the recommendation of the Sub-Committee with reference to the Altera- 
tions made in the Parent Society’s Rules concerning the distribution of Books, be 
adopted. 





Liverroot Curistian Knowtepce Society.—On Thursday, Feb. 8th, the 
annual meeting of the Liverpool District Christian Kuowledge Society was held in 
the Chapel of the Blue-Coat Hospital, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese in the chair. 
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His lordship was surrounded by many of his clergy resident in this town and neigh- 
bourhood. The Report was read by the Rev. William Hesketh, one of the secre- 
taries; from which it appeared that the Liverpool District Committee of the Society 
was established in the year 1815; but that till 1825 the income arising from the 
subscriptions towards it did not exceed 1671. 19s. per annum. In 1824, a large 
meeting was held at the Blue-Coat School, with the Bishop of the diocese in the 
chair, by which the subscriptions were increased to 580/., and donations were added, 
the result of the same meeting, to the amount of 255/., from which time, however, 
the funds had progressively declined. During the first ten years 6947 Bibles, and 
12,637 Prayer-books, were circulated; and during the Jast ten years, 24,165 Bibles, 
and 29,503 Prayer-books. The claims of the Society were eloquently stated by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese, and by the Reverends Hesketh, Brooks, 


Buddicom, and M‘Neile. 





ORDINATIONS.—1838. 
By the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Wickens, Henry ...... =. . « BA. Exeter Oxford 
Wood, Henry eo ws - B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford 

PRIEST. 


Hall, Charles Ranken B.A. Christ Church Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
DEACONS. 


Jetfray, William Lockhart . . . . . . B.A. Balliol Oxford 

Titley, Edward ~ «© «© « «© « «© « BA. New Inn Hall Oxford 

Wentworth, Stephen Exuperius. . . . . M.A. Bailiol Oxford 
PRIESTS. 

Darcey, John ate we me te B.A. Brasennose Oxford 

Hall, JohnR. . . . «© © © «© «© « + BA. University Oxford 


Moore, John Walter . . . ... =. =. BA. Exeter Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 


DEACONS. 
Dunn, John Maxwell . . . . .. +. ©. B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Panting, Richard . . . . . . . . « BA. Christ Church Oxford 
PRIEST. 
Talbot, Hon, Chetwynd . . . . . . «. M.A. Christ Church Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 








DEACONS. 
Elashirst, George . 2. 5 2 2 ee BA. Exeter Oxford 
Peres ee ae | Oxford 
PRIEST. 
Attwood, Alban Thomas . ... .. . B.A. Worcester Oxford 
* PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Atkinson, W. . . Croglin £223 Cumb. Carlisle Rev. J. D. Clarke 
Burrough, I. W.. Totness 200 Devon Exeter Lord Chancellor 
Chester, W. H. C. Elsted 187 Sussex Chich. Lord Selsey 


Corbett, A. . «~ South Willingham 389 Lincoln Lincoln G., F, Heneage, Esq. 


Hinton St.G 197). 
Cox,R.A. . . { al Sate,” 50 } Somerset B. & W. Earl Powlett 
Ebden, J.C. . . Great Stukeley 124 Hunting. Lincoln Trinity Hall, Camb. 






























Name. Preferment. 
Gilbert, J. . . Claxton £60 
Glascott, C. J. . Seaton with Beer 206 


Hill, W. 
Hodges, H. 


. New Church 
. Wardley with Belton 287 


Howe, G. A. - Bosham 106 
Ingham, T. B.  . Congleton 143 
Jeune, Dr.. . . Deanery of Jersey 400 
Keeling, W. R. . Blackley 140 
Lawrance, R.. . Dorsington 199 
Marsden, W. B. . St. John’s Bapt. 237 
Newman, H. B. . Little Bromley 493 
Parker, F. . - Luffincott 67 
Pierce, W. M.  . Moorby 140 
Pillans, — . . . Himley 258 
Price, D. P. + Cornwyl Cayo 224 
Pullein, J. . - Warmfield 148 
Redy, C. L. . Swambourne 158 
Stubbs, G. . . Ebchester 86 
Tuck, G.R. . . Wallington 398 


Charminster with 
Stratton 


a” 
ot 


Tucker, — . 


Turnor, A. . 


Ry 
§ East Torrington Usor7 
t with Wragley 5 


Net Value. Couniy. 
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Diocese. Patron. 
Norfolk Norwich Sir C. H. Rich 
Devon Exeter Lord Rolle 
Leicester Lincoln 

Rutland Peterboro’ Lord Chancellor 


Sussex Chich. D.& C. of Chichest. 
Chester Chester Corp. of Congleton 
Hants Winton The Queen 
Manch. Chester Manchester College 
‘ ‘ E. H. Fielder, Esq. 
Gloster GI.& B. ‘ W. Lawrance, Esq 
Chesh, Chester Marq. of Westmins. 
Essex London Wadham, Oxon 

J. Venner, Esq. 
Devon Exeter { J. Spettigew, sq. 
Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Cariisle 
Stafford L. & Cov. Lord Ward 


Carmar. St. David The Queen 
York York Clare Hall, Camb. 


Bucks Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

ile Sink Master of Sherburn 
Hospital 

Herts Lincoln Emmanuel Coll, 


P. of D. ? 
Dorset < of Rey. G. Pickard 


¢ Sarum. ‘ 


Lincoln. C. Turnor, Esq. 


Lincoln 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bayly, Dr. W. Hartpury £196 Gloster G. & B. Bp. of Glost.& Brist. 
Borradaile, W. . Wandsworth 840 Surrey Winton Mrs. Borradaile 
Bright, T. S. . Forton 474 Staff. L. & Cov. Sir T. F. Boughey 
Corry, R. . Tarrant Hinton 370 Dorset G.&B. Mrs. Diggle 
Davies, T, . + Liansaintfread 171 Radnor St. David Bp. of St. David's 
Deans, W. { fee 90 York York 
Drake, J.. Warmfield 148 York York Clare Hall, Camb. 
Farmer, T. Chirbury 179 Salop Hereford Corp of Shrewsbury 
Graham, W. . Wardley 287 Rutland Peterboro’Lord Chancellor 
Gray, R. . . . Sunderland 264 Durham Durham Bop. of Durham 


St.Margaret, Roding 225 
Shenley Mansell 424 
Chignal Smealey 120 


Harding, J. 
Knapp, P. . 
Langdale, E. R.. 


Lawrence, B. Darleydale 434 
Hamble 36 
Ren, Ei. 0 Hound witk Burlsdon 160 
Ash 473 
Leyson, T. . Bassalleg 353 
Martyn, T. W. .  Luffincotte 67 
vee as 
Quartley, H. Wicken 405 
Wolverton 38 
Rathbone, J. E.. Romford 850 
Ridley, T. Y. Heysham 504 
Sivewright, G. Blakesley 176 
Hinton St.George 197 ) 
Stambury, H. . pene Seavingten 504 


London Incumbent 
Rev. P. Knapp 


Essex 
sucks Lincoln 


Essex London T.Austen & — Cook 
Derby  L.& Cov. D. of Lincoln 
Hants 

Hants > Winton Winchester Coll. 
Surrey 


Mon. Llandaff Bp. of Llandaff 


J. Venner, Esq. 
Devon Exeter { J. Spettigew, Esq. 


North. Peterboro’Sir J. Mordaunt 
: Trustees of late Dr. 
Bucks Lincoln { Radcliffe 
Essex London New Coll. Oxford 
bios C} Executors of Rev. 
Bens yore T. Y. Ridley 
North. Peterboro’— Wright, Esq. 


Somerset B.& W. Ea:] Powlett 





ea 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
ai a a Governor, of Lucton 
Thomas J. . . Orleton £150 Heref. Heref. { : School 


Great Horkesley 
Ward, Dr. . . < Alphamstone 

Preb. of Salisb. Cath. 

= Dean of Bangor 

Warren, J. . { Pret. of Lichfield 
Williams, W. . Rouse-Lench 
Wodley, W. . . Swanbourne 
Wyndham, H. P. Little Sampford 


609 Essex London Ear! De Grey 
357 Essex London Lord Chanceilor 

12 
858 The Queen 

16 
346 Wore. Wore. SirW.E.R.Boughton 
158 Bucks Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
494 Essex London New Coll. Oxtorcd 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. 


Appointment. 


Allen,J. . . . « « « Mastership of the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, Bath, 


ee, Ws ee « 


Chaplain to R. B. Sheridan, Sheriff for Dorsetshire. 


Chisholme,C, . . . « Rural Dean of Rochford. 


CORNER Males. « 
Davies, D.P... . . -« 


Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cambri'ge. 
Mastership of Free Grammar School, Carmarthen. 





Dodson, N. . . 
Hill, R. H. 
Kerwan, A. L. . 
Noad, G. . 
Powley,J. . . 
Sadleir — ij 
Scott, R.H. . . 
Spring, F.. . 


‘lrentham, W. H. 


Name. 
Bridge, R. . . 
Cues C. . =. 
Darrah, F. J. 
Fellowes, J. . . 
, ae 
Gibson, E. . . 
Thomas, J. . 


Rural Dean of Abingdon, 

Chaplain to East Harnham Union. 
Chaplain to Lord Lieut. of Ireland. 
Classical Master of Grosvenor Coll. Bath. 
Chaplain to the Sleaford Union. 
Chaplain to the Lord Lieut. of Ireland. 
Chaplain to Devon and Exeter Hospital. 
Assistant Chaplain at Bombay. 


Head Mastership of East Retford Free Grammar School. 





OBITUARY. 
Appointment or Residence. 
Curate of Lisburn, Ireland. 


Mastership of the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, Bath. 


Chaplain to H. C. S. Madras. 

Of Shottisham, Norfolk. 

Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

Curate of Brompton, near Northallerton. 
Mastership of Lupton School, Herefordshire. 


Thurland, F.. . . . . Curate of Rouston and Dorrington, Lincolnshire. 





OXFORD. 


The Letters Patent of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor, ap- 
pointing the Right Honourable William, 
Earl of Devon, High Steward of the 
University, in the room of John, Earl of 
Eldon, deceased, have been communi- 
cated to Convocation, and unanimously 
confirmed by an unusually large assem- 
blage of Doctors and Masters. 

With the design of remedying the 
hardship which might in some cases arise 
out of the interpretation of some enact- 
ments of the Statute, tit. VI. sect. I. § 2. 
addenda, p. 175, the following form of a 
paragraph, to be introduced into that 
Statute, immediately after the words 
*‘sequenti aliquo Termino respondere,” 
in the page above mentioned, will be 
submitted to Convocation in the course 
of the present term ;— 


* Cuivis etiam licebit, venid ejusmodi 
non impetrata, in sequenti aliquo Ter- 
mino respondere: in Registro autem 
peculiari penes Procuratorem Juniorem 
asservando inseratur nomen ejus, et re- 
pellatur a Gradu per unum Terminum, 
et sic deinceps, pro ratione 'Termino- 
rum, Responsionibns scilicet assignato- 
rum, quibus coram Magistris Scholarum 
ad respondendum comparere neglexerit. 
Proviso insuper quod nomen ejus in Ex- 
aminandorum Schedulam a Procuratore 
Seniore non referatur, nisi post tres Ter- 
minos exactos inter Responsionem suam 
et Examinationem publicam subeun- 
dam.” 

The Professor of Poetry will read his 
Terminal Lecture on Tuesday the 13th 
of March, in the Clarendon, at twe 
o'clock, 






























































The Examiners appointed by the 
trustees of Dean Ireland’s Foundation 
have given notice, that an examination 
will be holden in the Clarendon, on 
Saturday, the 10th of March, and the 
following days, for the purpose of elect- 
ing a Scholar on that foundation. Gen- 
tlemen, who desire to offer themselves as 
candidates, are requested to leave their 
names with Mr. Carr, of Balliol College, 
together with certificates of their stand- 
ing, and of the consent of the head or 
vicegerent of their College or Hall, on 
Monday the 5th, or Tuesday the 6th of 
March, before half-past two o’clock. 
‘he Scholarship is open to all Undergra- 
duate Members of the University who 
have not exceeded their sixteenth term. 
The examiners are Mr. Short, Christ 
Church; Mr. J. Carr, Balliol; and Mr. 
G. Denison, Oriel. 

The examiners appointed by the 
trustees of the Mathematical Scholar- 
ships have given notice, that an exami- 
nation will be holden on Monday, the 
12th of March, for the election of ascholar 
on that foundation. The scholarship is 
open to all members of the University 
who are Bachelors of Arts, or have 
at least passed the public examination, 
and who have not exceeded the twenty- 
sixth term from their matriculation in- 
clusively. Candidates are to call on Pro- 
fessor Powell, with certificates of their 
standing, and of the consent of the head 
or vicegerent of their College or Hall, on 
Monday, March the dth. The exami- 
ners are Mr. Professor Powell, Oriel ; 
Mr. T'wiss, University ; and Mr. Pocock, 
Queen’s. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. F. P. Hodges, Fell. of New Coll. 





BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. R. R. Stephens, Fell. of New Coll. 
Rev.G.K. Morrell, Fell. of St. John’sColl. 





MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Charles Cobbe, Exeter Coll. 
H. B. Mayne, Student of Christ Church. 
Rev. F. J. Kitson, Fell. of St. John's Coll. 
Rev. T. W. Mason, Queen’s Coll. incor- 
porated from Trinity Coll. Dublin, 
Grand Compounder. 
Rev. C. Evanson, St. Edmund's Hall. 
H. L. Dodds, Christ Church. 
E. Evans, Scholar of Pembroke Coll. 
Rey. J. H. Stuart, Trinity Coll. 
Rey. W. Birley, Trinity Coll. 
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Rev. R. Williams, Jesus Coll. 

Wm. Andrews, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. C. W. Edmonstone, Cu. Ch. 

Wm. H. Pearson, Ch. Ch. 

Wm. C. Fowle, Wadham Coll. 

Ellis P. Kitson, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. C. Scriven, Fell. of Worcester Coll. 
R. H. Jackson, Jesus Coll. 





BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Chas. J. Ryle, Ch. Ch. 
David Roberts, Jesus Coll. 
Evan Baillie, Trinity Coll. 
John P. Clowes, Worcester Coll. 
A. P. Stanley, Scholar of Balliol! Coll. 
George Butt, Ch. Ch. 
T. L. Iremonger, Balliol Coll. 
Geo. M. Fort, Exeter Coll. 
Isaac H. Gosset, Exeter Coll. 
G. A. Blakeley, Worcester Coll. ° 
Sam. J. Jerram, Worcester Coll. 
Thos. C. Briggs, Worcester Coll. 
George Maule, University Coll. 





LINCOLN COLLEGE, 


A Scholarship and two exhibitions on 
the Foundation of Lord Crewe, now 
vacant, will be filled up on Monday, 
March 26. The Scholarship is without 
limitation as to place of birth. Can- 
didates for the exhibitions must be na- 
tives of the Diocese of Durham; or in 
default of such, of North Allertonshire 
or Howdenshire, in the county of York, 
of Leicestershire, and particularly of the 
parish of Newbold, Verdon, or of the 
counties of Oxford and Northampton. 





NEW COLLEGE, 


Mr. J. M. Holland from Winchester 
School has been admitted a Probationary 
Fellow of New College ; and Mr. Charles 
Bedford an actual Fellow of that College. 





PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 


Mr. D. P. Chase has been elected a 
scholar on the Cutler Boulter Founda- 
tion, of Pembroke College; and Mr. J. 
P. Tweed has been appointed a Bible 
clerk, and to the exhibitions on the 
foundation of Mrs. Stafford, and the 
Rev. W. Ordes. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Three Scholarships are now vacant at 
the University College, one on the Bennet 
Foundation open for persons born in the 
province of Canterbury, one for natives 
of the county of York, and one open 
generally. The election will take place 
on Monday, March 6, 
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Candidates are required to call on the 
Sub-Rector, on or before Thursday, 
March 22d, and to present the usual 
testimonials, accompanied, in the case of 
Exhibitioners, by an affidavit of the place 
of their birth, 





Gracgs.—At a convocation it was 
agreed to affix the university seal to the 
forms of consent on its part to an agree- 
ment for the commutation of tithes in 
the parish of Ingatestone and Kelvedon 
Hatch, Essex. 





AsuHMOLEAN Society, Feb. 12.—The 
President in the Chair.—W. H. Ridley, 
Esy. B.A. of Christ Church, and J. 5S. 
Hodson, Esq. B.A. of Merton College, 
were elected Members. The Secretary 
announced the receipt of Mr. Hope’s 
Work on the Lamellicorns of Linnzus 
and Fabricius, presented by the author. 
The Secretary read a letter from Dr. 
Daubeny, dated Philadelphia, December 
26th. In the letter, the writer detailed 
the progress which the science of Meteor- 
ology is now making in North America. 
From a series of observations kept for 
the last seven years at Montreal and 
Cape Diamond, it appears that no 
amelioration of the annual temperature 
has taken place in consequence of the 
cutting down of the woods. The tempera- 
ture of the springs of Balston and Sara- 
toga is more than two degrees higher 
than the annual temperature of the sur- 
rounding country. The recommenda- 
tion of Sir J. Herschell, of the quarterly 
observations, has been attended to at 
several places in North America. He 





then entered into a description of the 
theories by which Mr. Redfield and Mr. 
Espy account for the circumstances of 
tornadoes ; andrelated the circumstances 
of a storm which happened to himself in 
crossing, which was calculated to prove 
the existence, in the tornado, of a gyra- 
tory motion about an internal axis, as 
well as of a progressive motion. In con- 
clusion, he slightly alluded to Davenport’s 
machine for producing motion by electro- 
magnetic power. A conversation ensued, 
in which the President and other mem- 
bers took a part. Mr. Stroud, of Wad- 
ham College, presented to the Society 
some specimens from the Illinois and 
Arkansas territories, of galena,limestone, 
and magnetic iron. The specimens 
of magnetic oxide of iron presented to J. 
Stroud, Esq. by A.M. Stirret, were taken 
from a ridge about twelve miles from 
the famous hot-springs of the Arkansas 
territory. ‘The abundance of the mineral 
is such as to prevent the survey of the 
government lands in the vicinity of the 
magnetic region, by the use of the com- 
pass. These two specimens are not so 
magnetic as specimens are generally 
found. Dr. Buckland said that the lime- 
stone was of the tertiary era, and coral- 
line. On the table were exhibited a series 
of casts of the great seals of great Britain, 
presented to the Museum by Mr. Kirby, 
of New College. The President pre- 
sented a copy of his work “ On the Con- 
nexion of Natural and Divine Truth,” 
and made a few remarks on the nature 
of inductive reasoning—a subject which 
forms the basis of the argument of that 
work, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, 
that the following letter and notification 
have been transmitted to him from the 
Chancellor of the University; in order 
that the circumstances therein stated may 
be known to its members :— 

“ British Legation, Florence, 
“* Jan. 18, 1838. 

“ My Lorp,—A vacancy being about 
to occur in the Chaplaincy to the British 
residents in Florence, those gentlemen 
who form the committee for the direction 
of the affairs relating to the Protestant 
Church in this city, are extremely desi- 
rous toappoint a person to fulfil the duties 
of Chaplain, who shall be fully qualified, 
on the score of clerical as well as literary 
acquirements. They have therefore re- 
quested me to transmit to your Lordship 
the enclosed notification of the vacancy 


that is about to take place; in the hope 
that your Lordship, by forwarding this 
document to the University of Cambridge, 
will assist them in their object of making 
it known to such qualified Clergymen of 
the Church of England, as may feel dis- 
posed to offer themselves for this situa- 
ation; and that in consequence of the 
applications the Committee may receive, 
they may have it in their power to select 
an individual, who may exercise his 
ministry among his fellow-countrymen, 
with credit to himself, and satisfaction to 
his congregation. 
“I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ RaLpH ABERCROMBIE. 
“The Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Camden, 
K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 























* A vacancy being about to occur in 
the Chaplaincy to the British residents 
in Florence, the Committee give notice, 
that all qualified Clergymen of the Church 
of England who may be desirous of pro- 
posing themselves for the same, are re- 
quested to forward their applications 
(free of postage), accompanied with the 
proper testimonials, addressed to John 
Magnay, Esq., Treasurer and Secretary 
to the Church Committee, Florence, be- 
fore the 13th of April next; and thatthe 
Election will take place on the Ist of 
May next, 1838.—N.B. The stipend is 
1007. sterling per annum, exclusive of 
the surplice fees: and it is desirable that 
the candidates should state whether they 
are willing to take pupils, should such 
offer; and whether their views are di- 
rected to a lengthened residence in Flo- 
rence.” 

Bell’s Scholarship.—The Vice-Chan- 
cellor has given notice, that an election 
of Two Scholars upon this foundation 
will take place on Friday, the 30th of 
March next. 

The following Graces have passed the 
Senate : 

Todispense, in the case of Lord Lyttel- 
ton of Trinity College, with the Grace of 
March 8, 1822, which requires, “ That 
no degree of B.A. shall be granted, un- 
less a certificate be presented to the 
Caput, showing that the candidate for 
such degree has passed the previous ex- 
amination.” 

To affix the seal to the agreement for 
the commutation of tithes of Somersham. 

To affix the seal to the agreement for 
the commutation of tithes of Colne, 

To petition the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment in favour of the Bill for continuing 
the Bishopric of Sodor and Man. 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to 
take such steps as the University Coun- 
sel may deem proper, for obtaining from 
Mr. Charles Baldwin, as the surety of 
Messrs. Baldwinand Cradock, the amount 
of the debt due from them to the Pitt 
Press. 


The meetings of the Philosophical 
Society for the present term will be 
holden on Monday, March 12, and 
Monday, March 26. 

The trustees of the Norrisian Profes- 
sorship of Divinity in this University, 
have nominated the Rev. Dr. Adams, of 
Sidney Sussex College, and the Rev. 
G. E. Corrie, B.D., of Catharine Hall, as 
candidates for the above Professorship, 
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vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. Hollingsworth, under the will of the 
founder. The election will take place 
within the first fourteen days of May 
next. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


DOCTOR IN PHYSIC. 
G. E. Paget, Fellow of Caius Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Charles Smith, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. J. G. Fardell, Christ’s Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Carpendale, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Prideaux Selby, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Purdon, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. R. W. Dibdin, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Dakins, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Rev. Joseph Foster, Emanuel Coll. 
R. Abercrombie Johnstone, Trinity Coll. 
HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Hon. Somerville Hay, Trinity Coll. 
Hon. H. George Howard, Trinity Coll. 
Hon. H. Charles Knight, Queen’s Coll. , 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Lord Lyttelton, Trinity Coll. 
J. Molesworth Butt, Corpus Christi Coll. 
John Watson, St. John’s Coll. 





The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 
251. each, to the two best proficients in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
among the Commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, have been adjudged to Thomas J. 
Main, of St. John’s College, and James 
G. Mould, of Corpus Christi College, the 
first and second wranglers. 





CAIUS COLLEGE, 

The Rev. Michael Gibbs, B.A. of Caius 
College, has been elected a Fellow of that 
Society, on the foundation of Dr. Perse ; 
and A. Ellice, Esq. has been elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that Society. 





CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 
James Pulling, B.A., and James 
George Mould, B.A., of Corpus Christi 
College, have been elected Fellows of 
that Society. 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 
William Maundy Harvey Elwyn, Esq., 
of Pembroke College, has been elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that Society. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, 

The Rev. Mr. Gordon, M.A., and the 
Rev. W. P. Musgrave, B.A., and Scholar 
of Trinity College, have been elected 
Chaplains of that Society. 











ow 
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MARRIAGES. 


At St. Marylebone church, the Rev. 
Aldersey Dicken, D.D. late Fellow of St. 
Peter’s Coll. Cambridge, and Rector of 
Norton, Suffolk, to Caroline Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late G. Huddleston, Esq. of 
Greenford, Middlesex. 

At Farnham, by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, the Rev. J. A. G. Colpoys, 
B.A. of Exeter College, Rector of Drox- 
ford, Hants, to Fanny, second daughter of 
Captain Nash, R.N. 

At St. Mary-de-Lode’s, Gloucester, the 
Rev. G. C. Hall, M.A. Vicar of Churcham, 
near Gloucester, and late Demy of Mag- 
dalen College, to Jane, second daughter 
of the late L.H. Ferrier, Esq. of Belle- 
vue, near Linlithgow. 

At All Souls, Marylebone, the Rev. 
W. B. Bonaker, M.A. of Wadham Col- 
lege, of Prussia-house, Evesham, and 
Vicar of Church Honeyborne, Worcester- 
shire, to Louisa, widow of J. P. Geary, 
Esq. of Nottinghem-place, and Milford- 
hail, Salisbury. 

The Rev. Richard Gwatkin, B.D. of 
St. John’s College, Vicar of Barrown- 
on-Soar, Leicestershire, to Miss Ann 
Middleton. 

The Rev. James Kendall, of St. John’s 
College, son of John Kendall, Esq. of 
Helston, to Mary C. N, daughter of the 
late Major Haviland Snowe. 

Rev. John Geo. Hodgson, of St.Peter’s, 
Thanet, to Matilda Georgiana, youngest 
daughter of the late M. Isaacke, Esq. of 
Croom’s hill, Greenwich, and North Fore- 
land Lodge, St. Peter’s. 

At Durham, the Rev. James Boucher, 
M.A. eldest son of the late Rev. John 
Boucher, to Caroline Elizabeth, second 
daughter of W.C. Hopper, Esq. 

At Ore, near Hastings, the Rev. W. E. 
Lord, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Northiam, Sussex, to Elizabeth, 
widow of C. Fyfe, M.D. of Edinburgh. 

At Dyserth, Radnorshire, Thomas, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Rees, of 
Huntingdon, near Kington, to Mary, only 
daughter of the late Mr. Edward Thomas, 
of Cwmemlow, Radnorshire. 

At Worcester, the Rev.John Simons, 
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M.A. Vicar of Dymock, Gloucestershire, 
to Hannah, eldest daughter of A. Thomp- 
son, Esq. of Stanfield House, near Wor- 
cester, 

At Llangattock, Breconshire, the Rev. 
Thomas Johnson Ormerod, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasennose College, eldest 
son of George Ormerod, Esq. of Til- 
dersley, Lancashire, to Maria Susan, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Bailey, Esy. M.P. of 
Glanusk Park. 

At Henllan, Cardiganshire, the Rev. 
Harry Ovenden Wrench, B.C.L. of Wor- 
cester College, to Helen Diana, eldest 
daughter of George Cumming, Esq. M.D. 
of Dolbyfryd, Denbighshire. 


BIRTHS. 
At Wilton, the lady of the Rev. J. E. 


Trevor, of a daughter. 

At Stowey-house, Somersetshire, the 
lady of the Rev. Robert Harkness, of a 
daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Ware, the lady of the 
Rev. H. Coddington, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. Thos. Hosking, 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Rempston, Nottinghamshire, of 
a daughter. 

At the Parsonage, Southborough, Kent, 
the lady of the Rev. T. W. Carr, of a 
daughter, still-born. 

At Cressing Vicarage, Essex, the lady 
of the Rev. J. P. Wood, of a son. 

At the Vicarage, Great Dunmow, 
Essex, the lady of the Rev. Henry Lewis 
Majendie, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. J. T. Round, 
M.A. late Fellow of Balliol College, and 
Rector of St. Nicholas, Colchester, of a 
daughter. 

At Sowerby Parsonage, the lady of the 
Rev. W. H. Bull, of a son. 

At Leeds Castle, Kent, the lady of the 
Rev. R. Wykeham Martin, of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Bath Easton, the lady 
of the Rev. Spencer Madan, M.A. late 
Student of Christ Church, of a son. 

At Cavendish Crescent, Bath, the lady 
of the Rev. R. W. Burton, of a daughter. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should have replied long since to the communication of our Correspondent at Whitchurch, 


in Shropshire, had we been able to decipher his name. 
The Doxology and Observations of a *‘ Constant Reader,” have been mislaid. 


us with another copy, they shall appear. 
We will look to the Penny Cyclopedia. 
“ Phoenix” has been received. 


If he will favour 


We have not detained the communication of ‘‘G, M.B.,” the department to which his MS. 


refers being pre-occupied for April and May. 





